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Edward Clarke 
Of CHIPLEYT, Eſq; 


\.SIR; | 
I *Heſe Thoughts concerning Edu- 


'8 cation, which now come abroad 


into the World, do of right belong to Tou, 
being written ſeveral Tears ſince for your 


ſake, and are no other than what you 


have already by you in my Letters, 1 
have ſo little varied any thing, but only 
the Order of what was ſent you at different 
Times, and on ſeveral Occaſions, that 
the Reader will eaſily find, in the Fami- 


1 /tarity and Faſhion of the Style; that they 


J were rather the private Converſation of 


two Friends, than a Diſcourſe defigned 
for publick view, | 

The Importunity of Friends is the com- 
mox Apology for Publications M:n are 
afraid" to own themſelves forward to. 
But you know I can truly ſay, That if ſome 
who having. heard of theſe Papers of mine 
had not preſſed to ſee them, and afterwards 
to have them printed, they had lain dor- 
x50. 1 A $2 mant 
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mant fill in that privacy they were de- 
ſigned for. But thofe whoſe Fudgment I 
adeferr much to, telling me, T hat they were 
perſuaded, that this "rongh \Dringht of 
mine might be of ſome uſe, if made more 
publick, touch d npon what will always be 
very prevalent with me : For I think it 
every Man's indiſpenſible Duty to do all 
the Service he can to his Coumry: And 
I ſee not what difference he puts between 
himſelf and his Cattel, who lives with» 
out that Thought, This Subjett ts of ſo 
great\Concernment, and a right way of |E- 
uucation is of [o general Advantage, that 
did I find my Abitities unfwer my Wipes, 
T (bould not have needed Exhyr tations br 
Importunities from others, FHomever, 
the Meanieſs of theſe Papers, amd my 
juſt Diftruſt of them, ſhall not keep me, 
by the ſhame of doing ſo little, from con- 
tributing my Mite, when there 15 mo more 
required of me, than my throwing it into 
the publick Receptacle. And if there be 
any more of their Size and Notions, 
who liked them ſo well, that they thought 
them worth printing, 1 may flatter ney 
ſelf they will not be loft Lubour to every 
body. 
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Imy ſelf ewe been conſuled of Lat 
by [o many, \who\prdfeſs themſelves at x . 
leſs how to breed theyr Children; andthe 
early corruption af Touth, is now - become 
fo general a Complaint, that -he cannot 
be thought whelly impertinent, who brings 
the-Confideration -of this Matter .on the 
ſtage, and ofer ſomethings, if-it -be but 
fo excite others, or afford matter uf cor- 
recfion. For Erronrs 4n Education (ſbould 
be teſs indulged than any : Theſe, like 
Faults in the firſt Concottion, that - are 
never mended in the ſtcond or third, 
carry their eftermaras 3ncortigable Taint 
with them, through ail the parts and fta- 
tions of Life. 

1 am ſo far from being-comeited of any 
thing I have here offered, that I ſhould 
#ot be ſorry, even for your fake, if ſome 
one-abler and fitter for ſuch a Tak, would 
in « juſt Treatiſe of Education, ſuited 
to-owr Engliſh ' Gentry, rectifie the Mi- 
ſtakes I bave-made tn this ; it being much 
more deſirable to me, that young Gentle- 
men ſhould be put into (that which every 
one-ought to-be {ollicitous about) the 'beſt 
way of being formed and inſtrufted, thm 
that my Opinion ſhould be received con- 
cerning it, Tow will however, in the 
| mean 
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mean time bear me" Witneſs that the 
+ Method here propo#'d has had no- ordi- 
nary Effetts upon a Gentleman's Son, it 
was not deſigned for. I will not ſay the 
good Temper of the Child did riot wery 
much contribute to it, but this I think 
you and the Parents are ſatisfied of, that 
4 contrary uſage actording to the ordi- 
nary diſciplining of Children, would not 
have mended that Temper, nor have 
bronght him to be in love with his Book, 
fo take a pleaſure in Learning, and to de- 
fire as he does to be taught more than 
thoſe about him think fit always to teath 
him. | 

But my Buſineſs is not th recommentl 
this Treatiſe to you, whoſe Opinion of it 
T know atready ; nor it to the World, ei» 
ther by your Opinion or Pitronnge. The 
well Educating of their Children is ſo 
much the Duty and Concern of Parents, 
and the Welfare and Proſperity of the 
Nation ſo much depends on it, that 1 
would have every one lay it ſeriouſly to 
Fleart, and after having. well examineu 
and diitinguiſhed what Fancy, Cuitonsor 
Reaſon adviſes in the Caſe, help to pro- 
mote that way in the ſeveral degrees of 
Men; which is the eafteſt, ſhorteſt and 

likelicſt 
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likelieft to produce wertuous, uſeful and 
able Men in their diſtin Callings : * 
Though that moſs to be taken Care of, is 
the Gentleman's Calling, for if thoſe of 
that Rank are by their Education once ſet 
right, they will quickly bring all the reſt 
into Order, 

I know not whether I have done more 
than ſhewn my good Wiſhes towaras it, 
in this ſhort Diſourſe; ſuch as it is 
the World now has it, and if there be 
any thing in it worth their. accept ance, 
they owe their thanks to you for it, My 
Aﬀettion to you gave the firſt riſe to 
it, and I am pleaſed that I can leave 
to Poſterity this Mark of the Friend- 
ſhip has been between us. For I know 
no greater Pleaſure in this Life, nor 4 
better remembrance to be left behind one 
than a long continued Friendſhip, with 
an honeſt, uſefull and worthy Man, aud 
lover of his Country. I am, 


Sir, 
Your moſt humble 
and moſt faithful 


Servant, 
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Gt. Sound Mind in a ſound Bo- 
A dy, is a ſhort, but full de- 


| {cription of a Happy State 

in this World : He that has theſe Two, 
has little more to wiſh for; and he 
that wants either of them, is but lit- 
tle the better for any thing elle. 
Mens Happineſs or Miſery is moſt 
part of their own making. He, whoſe 
Mind direQs not wiſely, will never 
take the right Way ; and, lie, whoſe 
Body is crazy and feeble, will never 
be able to advance in it. I confeſs, 
there are ſome Mens Conſtitutions of 
Body and Mind fo vigorous and well 
framed by Nature, that they need 
not much Aſſiſtance from others, but 
B by 
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by the firength of their natural Gentus, 
rhey are from their Cradles carried to- 
wards what 4s Excelleat; and by the 
privilege of their happy Conſtitutions 
are able rodo Wonders: But Examples 
of theſe are butfew, and TI tfmnk I may 
ſay, that of all the Men we meet with, 
Nine parts-of Ten-are what they are, 
Good or Evil, uſeful or aot, by their 
Education. *Tisthat which1makesthe 
great difference in Mankind: The little, 
and almoſt inſenſible Imprefſions on 
our tender Infancies, have wery im- 
portant and laſting Conſequences : 
And.there *tis, as in the Fountains of 
ſome Rivers, where a gentle applica- 
tion of the hand turns the flexible 
Waters into Chanels, that make them 
take quire contrary Courſes, and ;by 
this little direQtion given them at firit 
in the Source, they receive .differegt 
Tendencies; and arrive at1aft, .at very 

remote.and diftant places. © | 
$.2.T imagine.the minds of Children 
as eaſily turned this of that way, as Wa- 
ter it {elf ; and though this.be the prig- 
cipal part, and our main care ſhould 
be about the inlitte, yet-che clay 'Cot- 
tage is not to 'be .negleted. 'I fhall 
there- 
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of EDUCATION 
therefore begin with the Caſe, and 


conlider firſt the Health of the Body, #cquh 


as zhrat, which perhaps you may ra- 
ther expe <p | SOPs I Pave 
been t more peculiarly to have 
applied my {ſelf - of that alſo, 
which wall be ſooneſt diſpatched, as 
lying, if I gueſs not amiſs, in a very 
little compals. 

o 3- How ncceflary Heglth is to our 
Buljogs and Happineſs : And how re- 
quifite a Rrong Conſtitution, able to 
endure Hardſhips : and Fatigue, is to 
one that:will make any Figure 1n the 
World, is. top obvious to need any 
Proof. | | 
$. 4... The conſideration, I ſhall here 
have of Health, ſhallbe,not what a Phy- 
fician ought to do with a ſick or cra+ 
zZy Child ; but what the Parents, 
without the help of Phyſick, ſhould do 
for the preſeryation and improvement of 
an healthy, gr at leaſt, wor fickly Conſti- 
&#4pintheir children; And this per- 
baps-might bs diſpatched, all in this 
one: ſhore. Rule, 4. _ That Gentle- 
men ſhould uſe their Children, as the 
honeſt Faxmers and ſubſtantial Yeo- 
men go theirs. Bo, becauſe the Mo- 
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thers poſſible may think this a little 
too hard, and the Fathers too ſhort, I 
ſhall explain my ſelf more ' par- 
ticularly, only laying down this as' 4 
general and certain Obſervation for the 
Women to' conlider, viz. That 'maft 
Children's Conftiturions, ' are - either 
{ſpoiled or harmed by Co:kering and 


Tenderreſs, Tenderneſs. 


d. 5. The Firſt thing to be taken care 


wamb. of, is, That Children be not too warmly 


Clador Covered Winter or fummer. The 
Face, when we are Born, 'is no les 
tender than any other part of the Bo- 
dy: ?*Tis uſe alone hardens it, and 
makes it more able to endure the-Cola; 
and therefore the Scy:thzan Philoſopher 
gave a very ſignificant Anfwer-to the 
Athenian,who wonder'd how he could 
go Naked in Froſt and Snow. How, 
ſaid the Scythian can you endure'your 
Face expofed to the ſharp Winter-Air? 
My Face 1s uſed to it, faid the Arhe- 
nias, Think me all Face, replyed rhe 
Scythizw. Our Bodies will endure any 
thing , that from the: beginaing: they 
are accuſtomed to. And: therefore; - a- 
mong(t other things, T think that 
when Nature has ſo well —— 
| Hea 
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Head with bair, and ſtreagthen'd it Parmb, 


with a Year or two's Age, that he can 
run about, by Day, without a Cap, it is 
beſt, that by night a Child ſhould alſo 
lie withour one, there being nothing 
that more expoſes to Head-ach, Colds, 
Catarrhs, Coughs, and ſeveral other 
Diſeaſes, than keeping the Head 
Warm. 

$. 6. I have ſaid he here, becauſe the 
principal aim of my. Diſcourſe is, how 
a young Geatleman ſhould be brought 
up from his Infancy, which, in all 
things, will not ſo perfe&tly ſuic the 
Education of Daughters, though where 
the difference of Sex requires different 
treatment, *rwill be no hard matter to 


diſtinguiſh. 


$. 7. I would alſo adviſe his Feet to be Fer. 


waſhed every night in cold Water ; and 
to have his Shooes {o thin, that they 
might leak and /e# i» Water, when e- 
ver he comes near it. Here, I fear, I 
{hall have the Miſtreſs and Maids too 
againſt me; one will think it too filthy, 
& the other, perhaps, too much pains to 
make clean his Stockings. But yet truth 
will have it, that his Health is much 
more worth than all ſuch conſiderations 
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and ten-times as much more. And hs 
that conſiders how Mifchievous and 
Mortal a thing, taking Wet in the 
Feet is to thoſe, who have been bfed 
nicely, will wiſh he had, with the | 
poor Peopte's Children,gone B are-foot ; 
who, by that means, come to be fo re- 

conciled, by Cuftom, to wet in their | 
Feet, that they take no more Cold 
or Harm by it, than if they were 
wet in their Hands. And what is it, 
I pray, that makes this great difference 
between the Hands, and the Feet 1n 
others, but only Cuſtom? I doubt 
not, but if a Man from his Cradle had 
been always uſed to go bare-foot, 
whilft his hands were conſtantly 
wrapped up in warm Mittins, and co- 
vered with Hand-ſboces, as the Dutch 
call Gloves; I doubt nor, I fay, but 
fuch a Cuſtom, would make taking 
Wet in his Hands, as dangerous to hin, 
as now taking Wet in their Feet 15 to 
4 great many others. The way to pre- 
vent this, 1s, to have hits Shooes made 
io, as to leak Water; and his Feer waſh- 
ed every Night in cold Watet, both 
for Health and Cleanlineſs fake. Bur 
begin firlt in the Sprigg, with luke- 
me 58 warm, 
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warm, and fo colder and colder every 
Night, till, ia tew days, you come to 
perteQly cold Water, and then conti- 
nue it ſo. For it is to be obſerved in | 
this, as in all other Alterations from 47" 
our ordinary way of Living, the Chan- 
ges muſt be made by gentle and inſen- 
ible Degrees; and fo we may bring 
our Bodies to any thing, without pain 
and without danger. 
$.8. I ſhall noe need here to mention i": 
his learning to Swim, when he 1s of Age 
able to learn, and has any one to teach 
him. The advantages { behides that of 
Swimirg ) to health, by often bathing 
inthe fummer i# cold W ater, are fo ma- 
ny, that 1 think nothing need to be 
ſaid to encourage it, provided this one 
caution be uſed, That he never go in- 
to the Water, when Exerciſe has at all 
warm'd him, or left any Emotion in his 
Blood or Pulſe. 
$. 9. Another Thing that is of great ©” 

Advantage to every One's Health, but 
eſpecially Children's, is, to be much 
in the opex Azr,and very little as may 
be by the Fire, even in Winter. By 
this he will accuſtom himſelf alſo to 
Heat and Cold, Shine and Rain ; all 
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which if a Man's Body will not en» 
dure, it will ſerve him to very little 
purpoſe in this World ; and when he 
1s grown up, it is too late to begin to 
uſe him to it ; it muſt be got early, 
and by degrees. Thus the Body may 
be brought to bear almoſt any Thing. 
If I ſhould adviſe him to play in the 
Wind and the Sun without a Hat, 1 
doubt whether it could be born ; there 
would a Thouſand ObjeQtions be made 
againſt it, which at laſt would a 
mount to no more, in Truth, than be- 
ing Sun-burnt: And if my young Mas» 
{ter be to be kept always in the Shade, 
and never expoſed to the Sun and 
Wind, for fear of his Complexion, it 
may be a good Way to make him a+ 
Beau, but not a Man of Buſineſs. 
And although greater Regard be to be 
had to Beauty in the Daughters, yet I 
will take the Liberty to fay, that the 
more they are in the 4ir, without pre- 
judice to thezr Faces, the ſtronger and 
healrhier they will be ; and the nearer 
they come to the Hardſhips of their 
Brothers in their Education, the grea- 
rer Advantage will they receive from it 
a!) the remaining Part of their Lives. 
Playing 
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$. 10. Playing in the open Air has but a. 

this one Danger 1n it,that I know; and »+ 
that is, That whea he is hot with run- 
ning up and down, he ſhould ſit or 
lie dowa on the cold or moiſt Earth. 
This, I grant, and drinking cold Drink, 
when they are hot with Labour or 
Exerciſe, brings more People to the 
Grave, or to the Brink of it, by Fe- 
vers, and other Diſeaſes, than any 
Thing I know. Theſe Miſchiefs are 
eaſily enough prevented whilſt he is 
little, being then ſeldom out of ſight : 
And if, during his Childhood, he be 
conſtantly and rigorouſly kept from 
Sitring on the Ground, or drinking a- 
ny cold Liquor, whilſt he is hot, the 
Cuſtom of forbearing grown into Ha- 
bit, will help much to preſerve him, 
when he is no longer under his Maid's 
or Tutor's Eye. This is all I think 
can be done1n the Caſe; for, as Years 
increaſe, Liberty muſt come with 
them; and in a great many Things he 


.muſt be truſted to his own Condutt, 
ſince there cannot always be a Guard 


upon him, except what you have put 

into his own Mind by good Principles, 

and eſtabliſhed Habits, which is w_ 
| be 
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beſt and ſureſt, and therefore' moſt to 
be taken care of : For from repeated 
Cautions and Rules, never ſo often 
incukated, you are not to-expett any 


thing farther than PraQtice has cfta- | 


bliſhed them into Habaes. 

$. xr. One thiyg the Mentton of the 
Girls brings into my Mind, which muſt 
not be forgot ; and that is, that your 
Son's Cloths be never made ſtrait, efpe- 
cially about the Breaſt. Let Nature 
have ſcope to fafhion the Body as ſhe 
thinks beſt ; (he works of her {elf a 
great deal better, and exatter, than 
we can dire her: And if Women 


were themſelves to frame the Bodaes of | 


their Children in their Wombs, as 
they often endeavour to mend their 
Shapes when they are out, we ſhould 
as certainly have no perfett childrea 
born, as we have few well-thaped that 
are ſtreit-laced or much tamper'd with. 
This Confideration ſhould , me-thinks, 
keep buſie People (1 will not ſay igno- 
rant Nurſes and Bodice-makers) trom 
medling in a Matter they underttand 
not ; and they ſhould be afraid to put 
Nature out of her Way in faſhioning 
the Parts, when they know not _ 

ene 
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the leaſt and meaneſt is made, and yet cubs, 
I have ſeen: ſomany Inſtances of Chil p 
dren receiving great harm from- fr att- 
lacing , that 1 cannot but conclude, 
there are other Creatares as well as 
Monkeys, who little wiſer than they 
deftroy their young Ones by ſenflels 
fondneſs, and too much embracing. 

$.1 2.Narrow Breaſts, ſhort and itink- 
ing Breatb,ill Lungs, and Crookedneſs, 
are the Natural and almoſt conſtant 
Effes of hard Bodice, and Cloths that 
pinch. That way of making flender 
Wafles and fine Shapes, ſerves but the 
more effeCtually to fpoit them. Nor 
can there indeed bur be diſproportioa 
in the Parts, when the nouriſhment 
prepared in the ſeveral Offices of the 
Body, cannot be diſtributed as Nature 
deſigns ; and therefore what wonder is 
it, if it being laid where it can on ſome 
part not ſo braced,it often makes a Shoul- 
der or a Hip higher or bigger than its 
juſt proportion, *Tis generally known, 
that the women of China ( imagining 
I know not what kind of beauty in it) 
by brgzing and binding them hard 
from their infancy, have very little 
Feet. ' 1 ſaw a pair of Chis Shooes 
_—_ * lately 
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htely, exceedingly diſproportioned to 
the Feet of one of the ſame Age a- 
mongſt us; their Womens Shooes 
would ſcarce be big enough for one 
of our little Girls. Beſides this, 'tis ob- 
ſerved, That their women are alſo ve- 
ry little and ſhort lived, whereas the 
Men are of the ordinary Stature of o- 
ther Men, and live to a proportiona- 
ble Age. Theſe DefeQts in the Female 
Sex in that Country, are by ſome, im- 
puted to the unreaſonable binding of 
their Feet, whereby the free Circula- 
tion of the Blood is hindred, and the 
Growth and Health of the whole Bo- 
dy ſuffers. And how often do we ſee, 
that ſome {mall part of the Foot being 
injured by a Wrench or a Blow, the 
whole Leg and thigh thereby loſe 
their Strength and Nouriſhment, and 
dwindle away? How much greater 
Inconveniences may we expe, when 
the Thorax, wherein is placed the 
Heart and Seat of Life, is unnaturally 
compreſſed, and bindred from its due 
Expanlion ? 

d. 13. As for his Dzer, it ought to be 
very plain and imple. Fleſh once a Day, 
and of one Sort at a Meal, is enough. 

Beef, 
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Beef, Mutton, Veal; &c. wichout other ,;.,, --.. 


Sawce than Hunger, is beft; and great 
care ſhould be uſed, that he eat Bread 
plentifully, both alone and with every 
thingelſe. And whatever he eats that 
is ſolid, make him chew it well. We 
Engliſh are. often negligent herein ; 
from whence follow Indigeſtion, and 

other great Inconveniences.., 1... 
$. 1.4. For Breakfaſt and Supper, Milk, 
Milk- Pottage, W ater-Grael; Flummery, 
and twenty other Things that we are 
wont to make 1n Exgland, are very fit 
for Children: Only, in all theſe ler 
Care be taken that they be plain, and 
without much mixture, and: very ſpa- 
ringly ſeafoned with Sagar, or rather 
none at all; eſpecially all Spice, and 
other Things that may heat the Blood, 
are carefully to be avoided. Be ſpa- 
ring alſo of Salt inthe Seaſoning of all 
his Victuals, 'and nſe him not to high- 
{ſeaſoned Meats: Our Palates like the 
Seaſoning and:Cookery they are ſet to, 
and an over much Uſe of Salt, beſides 
that it occaſions thirſt, -and over-much 
Drinking, has: other ill EfteAs upon 
the Body. I ſhould think that a good 
Piece -of well made, and well baked 
| Browsn 
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Brown Bread, {ametumes with 4 and 
ſometimes ; without Burt or Cheeſe, 
wonld'be often the belt Breakefalt for 
my -young Maſter. I am ſure *tis ag 
wholfom, and-will make bim as ſtrang 


a Man as greater Nelicacies : And af | 


heibeaſed to it, it wall be pleaſant to 


him... Tf he at any Tame calls for Vi- | 


Ctuals 0am Meals, =_ _ 7 
thing bar dry Breags 1 un- 
gry more than wanton, Bread alone 
will.down ; and if he be not huogry, 
"tis not fit: he ſhould. eat.' By this you 
willobtain two good effefts.; 1. That 
by Cuitom he will come co be in love 
with Bread:;zfor, as | daid, our Palates 
arepleaſed withthe Things we are uſed 
to, Anopher Good you will gain here- 
by 4s, That-you will-not teach him to 
eat more,.nor.oftner than Nature re- 
quires. -6-donot :rhink that all Peo- 
Ple's Appetitesarealike.; ſome have na- 
turally'ftroaper, and ſome weaker Sto- 
eachs2:But:chis 'I chink, that. many 
are madt>Gormaens .:and: Gluttons by 
Cuſtom, that:were not foiby Natuce ; 
and fe 4n (ſame; Countries Men as 
luſty and ſtrong thateat but two Meals 
a Day, as others chat have fot their 
Stomachs 


—_— _ _ 
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Sromachs by a conſtant Uſage, like pie; * 


Larms, to call on them for four or 
five: and therefore, if it ſhould not 
be thought' roo ſevere, I ſhould judge 
it moſt convenient that he ſhould bave 
nothing but Bread too for Breakfaſt : 
You cannot imagine of what Force 
Cultom is: And 1 impute a great part 
of our Diſcaſes in Exgland to our eating 
too much Fleſb, and too little Bread. 


$. 15. As to bis Meals, Tſhould think 4, 


it beſt, that, as much as can be conve- 
niently avoided, they fhould not be 
kept conſtantly to an Hour ; for when 
Cuſtom has fixed his Eating ,to certain 
ſtated Periads, ,his ſtomach will ex- 
pet Victuals at the uſual Hour; and 
at he paſſes it, either grow indiſpaſed, 
and as it were peeviſh, or loſe its 

petite, Jn fhort, I think it beſt he 
ſhouldeat Flefh but once a,Day, plain 
Fleſh, and of one.Sort at a time ; and 
whilſt young, Fpgon-macat alſo once a 
Day ; and it ,you pleaſe, once a Day 
Cheelſe-or Butter with his Bread ; but I 
would have no Time kept conſtantly 
to, but rather varied almoſt ever Day. 
And if betwixt theſe which 1 call Meals 
he will eat, let him have, as often as 
he 


* 
. 
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he calls for it, good dry Bread. If any 
one think this too hard and ſparing a 
Diet for a Child, let them know, thata 
Child will never ſtarve, nor want Nou- 


riſhment,who, beſides Fleſh once a Day, 


and other Things once or twice more, | 


may have good Bread and Beer as often 
as he has a Stomach. - Nor let any One 


think this unſuitable to one of Eſtate ' 


and Condition: A Gentleman in any 
Age ought to be ſo bred, as to be fit- 
ted to bear Arms, and be a Soldier ; 
but he that in this breeds his Son fo, 
as if he deſigned him to ſleep over his 
Life in the Pleaty and Eaſe of a full 
Fortune he intends to leave him, little 
conſiders the Examples he has ſeen, 

nor the Ape he lives in. 
$.16. His Drink ſhould be caly Small 
Beer; and that too he ſhould never be 
ſuffered to have between Meals, but 
after he had eat a Piece of Bread. 
The Reaſons why I fay this are theſe: 
d. 17. 1. More Fevers and Surfeits 
are got by People's Drinking when 
they are hot, than by. any one Thing I 
kaow ; therefore, it by Play he be hot 
and dry, Bread will il] go down, and 
{o if he cannot have Dr#zk, but _ 
that 
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that Condition, he will be forced to 
forbear. For, if he be very flot, he 
ſhould by no means dri»k ; at laſt, a 
good piece of Bread firſt to be eaten, 
will gain Time to warm the Beer Blood- 
hot, which then he may drink ſafely. 
If he be very dry, it will go down fo 
warm'd, andquench his Thirſt better : 
And if he will not drink it ſo warm'd, 
Abſtaining will not hurt him. Be- 
ſides, This will teach him to- forbear, 
which is an Habit of greateſt Uſe for 
Health of Body and £00. 
$. 18, 2. Not being permitted to 
drink without cating, will prevent the 
_—— of having the Cup often at = 
Noſe; a dangerous Beginning, 
Preparation to Good-fellowſbip. Men 
often bring Habitual Hunger and 
Thirſt on themſelves by Cuſtom ; and 
if you pleaſe to try, you may, though 
he be weaned from it, bring him, by 
Uſe, to ſuch a Neceſlity again of Drin- 
king in the Night, that he will not be 
able to ſep without it : And it bein 
the Lullaby uſed by Nurſes, to ſti 
crying Children, I believe Mothers 
ly find fome Difficuky to wean 
their Children from Drinking in the 
C Night, 
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Drink. 
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Prin, Night, when they | firſt take. them I { 
home. ' Believe it, Cuſtom prevails as F « 
much-by Day as 'by Night; and you © ; 
may, 'it you pleaſe, bring any-Oneto i 
be Thirſty every Hour. 3" 

I once lived in an Houſe, whiere, it to NF 
appeaſe a froward Child, they gave - 
tim Drenk as often as he cried ; Tothar + 


he was conftantly bibbing :: And'the ÞF | 
he could not ſpeak, yet he drunk more i 1 
in Twenty four Hours thanIdid. Try & | 
& - when you pleaſe, you ''may with 2 : 
Small, as well as with Strong: Beer, A | 
drink 'your {elf into a Drought. - The if 
great Thing tobe minded _in' Educa» If | 
tion is, "what Habits you lertle ;, and i | 
therefore 1n this, wh all _ Things, 

do not begin to. make any T caft o- 
mary, the Practice whereof pr | 
not have:continue, and' increaſe, It i : 
is convenietit- for Health and Sobriety, I + 
to drink no-more'than' Natural Thirſt IF | 
requires *' And'he that eats inot ,Salt I : 
Meats, 'nor drinks Strang Drink, will © : 
ſeldom'thirft between Meals, unleſs be Þ} - 
has been- aceuſtomed to [tch- -unſcalo» 

nable 'Drinhingp.c 

Song *© I. 19. Above' all, Take winGan 
prick, that He ſeldom, \it ever, taſte atipWiwe, N | 
or il - 
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or Strong Drink. © Theres nothing ſo Srog » 


ordinirily given Children (in. England, 
and. 'hothing ſo deftritive to them. 
They 6dught. zever to drink any Strong 
Liquor,:tbut *when they \nced it as a 


7 Cordial, and the Doctor preſeribes ir. 


And in, this \Caſc it -is; that: Servants 
are moſt narrowly to be watched, and 
molt {everely to be reprehended when 
they tranſgreſs. Thoſe mean Sart of 
People; placing a great Part of their 
HappineE.in-Srrong Drink, are always 
forward' to. make Caurt to my young 
Maſter, by _— tim that, which 
they love belt themlelves; .and finding 
themſelves. made merry : by-it, they 
fooliſhly thank *cwill do-the "Chils ng 
Harm,” This you are Catefully $0 have 
your - Eye, upon, and eſtrain with 
all the Skill ;:and Induſtry: you can, 
_— rn nothing that lays a ſurer 
andazion:of Miſchief, .bqth to Body 
do, \Mind,/than Childrens being uſed 
to: Sfrong — eſpecially, to drink 
10 private; : with the Servients. 
ds 20; Frwt- mak 
difficule; Chaprers in-che Government 
of 'bltaltb;/eſpecially thiat of Children. 
Que fieſt-Pargors _ 'd Paradiſe for 
2220 2 it, 


es: one of the moſt Fouts 
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it, and *#is no Wonder our Children 
cannot ftand the Temptation, though 
it coſt them their Health. The Regu- 
lation of ghis cannot come under any 
one General Rule. For I am by no 


Means of their Mind, who would * 
from : 
ſome © 
for them : By which ſtrict Way they | 


keep Children almoſt wholl 
Fruit, as a Thing totally uaw 


make them but the more ravenous after 
it ; and to eat Good and Bad, Ripe or 


Unripe, all that they can ger, whenever * 
they come at it. Melons, Peaches, moſt | 


ſorts of Plumbs, and all ſorts of Gropes 
in Exglend. 1 think Children ſhould 
be wholly kept from, as having a ver 

tempting "Taſte, in a very uawho 

ſome Juice ; ſo that, if it were poſſible, 
they ſhould never ſo much as ſee them, 
or know there were any ſuch "Thing. 
But Straw-berries, Cherries, Gooſe-ber- 
ries, or Currens, when throughripe, I 
think may be very ſafely allowed them, 
and that with a pretty liberal Hand, 
if they be :caten with theſe Cautions 
1, Not after Meals, as we uſually do, 
when the Stomach is already full of 
other food ; But I think they. ſhould 
be eaten rather before, - or between 
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8 Meals, and Children ſhould have them rr. 
1 for their Breakfaſts. 2. Bread eaten 
with them. 3. PerfeAly ripe. If they 
are thus eaten, I imagine them rather 
conducing, than hurtful to our Health : 
Summer-Fruits being (uited to the hot 
Seaſon of the Year, they come in and 
refreſh our Stomachs, languiſhing and 
fainting under it: And therefore I 
ſhould nor be altogether fo ftriQ in this 
Point, as ſome are to their Children ; 
who being kept ſo very ſhort, inſtead 
of a moderate Quantity of well-choſea 
Fruit , which being allowed them, 
would content them, when-ever they 
can -q looſe, or bribe-a-Servant to 
y 
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| ſu them, fatisfie their ing 
© & withany Traſhthey can pet, cat 
ld, F to a Surfeit. 

5 Apples and Pears too, which are 
7” & through ripe, and have been gathered 
IF fome Time, I think may be 5 ea- 
N, F ten at any Time, and-in pretty large 
d, F Quaatities; eſpecially [4pples, which 
7 never did any Body hurt, that I have 
O, I heard, after O:Fober. we” 
of Fruits alſo dried without Sugar, 1 
id F think very wholeſome: But Sweet- 
E meats of all Kinds to be avoided ; 
_—__, 
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which, whether they do more Harm to 


the Maker; or. Eater, is not eaſie totell. 
This I am-ſure, .It is one af the moſt 


inconvenient Ways of Expence that ® 
Vanity : hath yet found out ; and fol 2 


leave them to the Ladies.:: 


S. 21. Of all that looks ſoftiand effe- | | 


minate, nothing is more to. be .indul- 


ged Children than Sleep ; In:this-alone || 
they are'to be/permitted to have their | 
full SatisfaQtion,. nothing — j 


more-tq::the Growth and Health 0 


Childret-than &leep. AU thatis to be | 
regulated-in it: 1s, in what Part. of the | 


Twenty, four” Hours they ſhould take 
it : Which will-caſily be reſolved, by 
only faying;-/Fhat it is of: great Vie to 
accuſtam them.to riſe early. un rhe Mor- 
ning. Irt is beſt ſo to do, for Health : 
And he that, from his Childhood,: has 
by a ſetled Cuſtom, made; Riſing be- 
zimes eafie-and: familiar to::him, will 
not, whenche:is a:Man,; waſte-the beſt 
and: moft' ufeful* Part: of bw:Life in 
Drowzinefs,,: and Lyingi:aitbed. If 


. Children therefore are'\tthe: called up 


early .jnthe Morning, it wil follow of 
Courſe, that: they muſt!:goto' Bed. be: 
(1mes; whereby they will betaccuſtos 
| = med 
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med to avoid the unhealthy and un- Sleep. 


ir Z ming of his render Years, ro indiſpoſe 
8 * him to tho{ Inconveniences, as much 
of 7} as youcan: Andthar will be no ſmall 
» } Advantage, that Contrary Practice 
ne 3 having made Sitting up uncaſte to him, 
re it will make him often avoid, and ve- 
Jy ry ſeldom propoſe Mid-night-Revels. 
to But if it ſhould not reach ſo-far, but 
r= Faſhion and Company ſhould prevail, 
1: B and make him live as others do about 
as Y Tweaty, *tis worth the while to accu- 
e- M ftom him to Early Riſing, and Early 
il F Going to Bed between this and that, 
ft & for the preſent Improvement of his 
in KY Health, and other Advantages. 

If 9.22 Lethis Bed be hard, and rather g.,. 
up K Quilts than Feathers. Hard Lodging 
of | ftrengthens the Parts; whereas being 
1: | buried every Night in- Feathers melts 
o» | and diflolves.: the Body, ' is often the 
ed BY | S 4 Cauſe 


ſafe Hours of Debauchery, which are 
thoſe of the Evenings: And they who 
keep good Hours, ſeldoiti ate-guilty of 
any great Diſorders, FI do not ay this, 
as if your Son, when grower up, 

never be in Company paft Erghr, nor 
ever chat over a Glaſs of Wine till Mid- 
night. You are now, by the Accuſto- 
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Cauſe of Weakneſs, and the Fore-run- 
ner of an early Grave: And beſides 
the Stone, which has often its Riſe 
from this warm wrapping of the Reins, 


ſeveral other Indiſpolitions ; and that ® 
which is the Root of them all, a ten- * 


der weakly Conſtitution, is yery much 
owing to- Downe-Beds. Beſides, He 


that is uſed to hard Lodging at home, © 


will not miſs his Sleep (where he has 


moi need of it) inhis Travels abroad, | 


for want of his ſoft Bed and his Pillows 


laid in order; and therefore I think it + 
would not be amiſs to make his Bed afr * 


ter different Faſhions, ſometimes lay 
his Head higher, ſometimes lower, 
that he may not feel every littleChange, 
he muſt be ſure to meet with, who is 
not deſign'd to lie always in my young 
Maſter's Bed at home, and to have his 
Maid lay all Things in print, and 
tuck him jn warm. The great Cor- 
dial of Natyre is Sleep ; he that miles 
that, will ſuffer by it ; And he is very 
unfqrtunate, who can take his Cordial 
only in his Mother's fige Gilt Cup, 
and not ina Wooden Diſh. He that 
can ſleep ' ſoundly, takes the Cardial ; 
and it matters not whether it be r- s 
0 
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ſoft Bed, or the hard Boards ; *tis Sleep 
only that is the Thing neceſſary. 


$. 23. One thing more there is, which cogive- 


bas agreat Influence upon the Health, "* 
and that is, Going to Stool regularly. 


1 People that are very /ooſe, have ſeldom 
7 ftroag Thoughts, or ſtrong Bodies: 


Burt the Cure of this, both by Diet and 
Medicine, being much more caſie than 
the Evil, there needs not 
much to be {aid-abeut it ; for if it come 


* to threaten, either by its Violence, or 


Duration, it will ſoon enough, and 
ſometimes too ſoon, make a Phyſician 
be ſent for; and if it be moderate or 
ſhort, it is commonly beſt to leave it 
to Nature. Onthe other Side, Coſt;we- 
neſs has too its ill EffeQs, and is much 
harder to be dealt with by Phylick ; 
purging Medicines, which ſeem to 
give Relief, rather increaſing than re- 

moving the Evil. 
$. 24. It having been an Incon- 
venience, I had a particular Reaſon 
ro enquire into ; and not finding 
the Cure of it in Books, I fer my 
Thoughts on work, bclieving, that 
greater Changes than that might be 
made in our Bodies, if we — 
right 
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eft re'obtain it. 6/21 
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right Courſe, and proceeded by Ra- 
tional Steps. L263 

1. ThenlI conſidered, that Going to 
Stool, was the effe&t of certain Mott 
ons of the Body, 'eſpecially. of the Per- 
riſtaletick- Motion of the Guts. 

2. 1 conſidered; that ſeveral Moti- ! 
ons, that were- not perfeAly volunts- 7 


' Ty, might-yer by- Uſe andconſtant Ap- 


plication be broughr'tb be Habirual, 
if by aw whintermmced: Cuſtom, 'they ? 
were at cerraiti Sedſonsendeavoured to | 
be conſtantly produced + . 1:8 
3. Thad obſerved-ſome Men, who 

by taking after Supper ' Pipe of Fa- 
baco, never: failed of: a: $zool, and: be- 
g4R to doubt with my (elf, whether it 
were not more Cuſtom, than the Ta- 
baco,' that gave-them- the benefit: of 
Nature ; or-at leaſt, if the ' Tabaco did 
it, it was rather by exciting a vigo- 
rous Motion in the Gars,' than by any 
purgihg Quality, for-then it would 
have had:other EffeCts. © 

"Having thus once got the Opinion, 
that 'is was poſſible to make it habt- 
tual ;. the. next thing was to conſider, 
what.Way' and Means was the likeli- 


- 4. Then 
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after his firld: Eating. ww the Motning, —_— 


would preſently follicne Nature, and 
try, whether he could; ſtrain himſelf 
ſo, asto'obtain a Stool, he might in time, 
by a conftant Application, bring. it to 
be Habitual..- + v1er 

$. 25. The Reaſons that fade me 
chuſe this-time, were, -': + - + 

x1. Becanſe the Stomach beipg then 
empty, -if it received any thing grate- 
ful-toit (for I would -never, but in 
caſe of neceſſity, - have any one eat, 
but what he likes, and when he has an 
Appetite) it was apt to. imbrace it 
cloſe by a ſtrong Conſtriftion of its 
Fibres ,'-which Conftriftion, I ſuppo- 
ſed, might probably be continued on 
in the- Guts, ' and ſo increaſe their peri- 
ſtaltick Motion, as we ſee in the eas, 
that an 4nverted Motion, being begun 
any : whers below, continues it felt 


all the whole length, and makes even 


tronu's / *U%, JUF £ 

 3:'Bedauſe' when, Men eat; they uſu- 
ally'telaxeltieir Thoughts, and the Spi- 
Tits,-: then” -fiee.- from other . Imploy-+ 


the Stomach "obey that irregular Mo- 


ments,: are mire vigbroully . diſtribu- 


| ted 


neſs, 
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Coftive- ted into the lower Belly, which thereby 
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contribute to the ſame effef. 
_ Cn 
ciſure to cat, t ve leiſure enoug 
alſo to make ſo much court to Madam 
Cloxcins, as would be neceflary to our 
preſent purpoſe ; but elſe, in the va- Þ 
ricty of Humane Afairs and Accidents, 
it was impoſſible to affix it to any hour | 
certain, whereby the Cuftom would ' 
be interrupted. Whereas Men in * 
health, ſeldom failing to eat once a Day, 
tho? the Hour changed, the Cuſtom © 
might till be preſerved. : 
. 26. Upon theſe Grounds, the Ex. 
periment began to be tried, and I have 
known none, who have been ſteady 
in the proſecution of it, and taken 
care to go conſtantly ro the neceſſary 
Houſe, after their firſt Eating, when 
ever that happen'd, whether they found 
themſelves called on or no, and there 
endeavoured to put Nature upon her 
Duty, but in a few Months obtained the 
deſired ſucceſs, and brought Nature to 
{o Coke an habit, that they ſeldom e- 
ver failed of a $toc/, after their firſt Ea- 
ting, unleſs it were by their own ne» 
glet. For, whether they haye any 
Motion 
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Motion or no, if they go to the Place, Coftine- 
and do their part, they are ſure to have neſs, , 


Nature very obedieat. 
$. 27. I would therefore adviſe, that 
this Courſe ſhould be taken with a 
Child every day, preſently after he has 
eaten his Break-faſt. Let him be ſer 
upon the Stool, as if disburthening 
were as much in his power, as filling 
his Belly; and let not him, or his Maid 
know any thing to the Contrary, but 
that it is ſo; and if he be forced to en- 
deavour,, by being hindred from his 
play, or Eating again, till he has been 
effeQtually at S:ool, or at leaft done his 
utmoſt, I doubt nor,but in a little while 
it will become natural to him. For 
there is reaſon to ſuſpeR, that Childrea 
being __ intent on their Play and 
very heedlels of any thing elſe, often 
let paſs thoſe Motions of Nature, when 
ſhe calls them - but gently, and fo they 
negleQing the ſeaſonable Offers, do by 
degrees 'bring- themſelves into an Ha- 
bitual Coftivene&. That by his Me- 
thod Coſtivenets may be prevented, I 
do more than gueſs, having known, 
by the Coaſtant PraQtice of it for ſome 
time, a Child brought ro have a Sroo! 
regu- 
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regularly after his Break-faſt. every 
" Morniog:- 

d. 28. How far any grown People 
will think fitto make tryal of ir, I know 
not, tho! I cannot but fay,- that conli- 
dering the many Evils that come from 
that DefeQ, of a requilite eaſing of Na- 
ture, IT ſcarce know anything more 
conducigg to the Preſervation ot Health 
than this 18. Once in Four and:T'wenty 
hours, I think, is enough, agd-go body, 
I guels, will think i it tao much ; and 
by this means, it is to he-ohtaiged with- 
out Phylick, which commonly;proves 
very ioefeQtoal, in the .curg; af a lettled 
and habitual Coltivenchs. 4 ./ 

..y. 2941 This is all I have to ouble 
you with cotccrning his Management, 
mithe = fs of bo __ 
andperhaps it-will be expe rom me, 
that 1 ſhould-give-ſome./DireRions of 
P hyſick to. prevent Diſcaſes.>For which 
I have aoly this:one' very facredly to be 
obſerved :;Never to give Children any 
Phyſick kox-prevention.::;'The, oblervas 
ion of what >T haye already; adviſed; 
will, 1ſuppole,! do that better than A, 
pothecarie's: ,Drugs 1and;: Medicines 


Have 2 gacat.care of tampering that 
way, 
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| way, lealt, inſtead of - preventigg,. you: p,y@anx'+ 
draw on Ditraies.: Nor even wpon.eve” - 

: BK ry Little Indiſpoſition is Rhxfat th be 

wen, or';the Phyſician, wbe: cal- 

a: Buſy-man, that: will ; preſently full 

| their Windaws: wath Gally-pors; and 

; their Stomaghs: wath Drugs:.. It is {g» 

| fer. to leave:them whally;to Nature, 
7 than to put: them.into the bands ofone, 
forward 40. tamper, or that : thiaks 
| Children: att to--he:cured in. (grdinary 
Diſtempers, /by-any-thiang but,Dct,or 
; by a Mechod very. little daftabe fromat. 
| It ſeeming #uitzlile both tomy Reaſon 
ce, thatthe tender:-Contii- 
| uldren, ſhould-havgas.lit+ 
tle'done to.them,: as is poſſible; and:as 
; the abſolute neceſſity of the Cap.re+ 
quires. | A:!ligtle ebld, fild red. Papy- 
; water, which is the true'Surfejt-water, 
| with Eale, and Abſtinence from Fleſh, 
; 

| 
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tuttons of 


often puts an end 40 ſeveral Diltempers 
in the begininiag, which by :too for- 
ward Applications, 'might have been 

de luſty Diſeaſes. When Gch a gen+- 
tle: Treatment. -will not..prevens che 
growing Miſchief, but that :it wall 
turnintoa form'd Diſcaſe,it will be time 
if to 
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to ſeek thei Advice of ſome ſober and 


diſcreet Phyſician. Inthis part, I hope, 
I ſhall find an eaſy belief, and no body 
can have a pretence to doubt the Ad- 
vice of one, who has ſpent ſome time 
in the Study of Phyſick, when he coun- 
ſels you not to be too forward in ma- 
king uſe of Phyfick and Phyſicians. 

$. 30. And thus I have done with 
what concerns the Body and Health, 
which reduces it ſelf to theſe few and 
eaſily obſervable Rules. Plenty of o- 
pen Air, Exerciſe and Sleep; Plain 
Diet, no Wine or Strong Drink, and 
very little or no Phyſick ; not too Warm 
and/ftraight Clothing, - eſpecially the 
Head-and Feet kept cold, and the Feee 
often uſed to cold Water, and expoſed 
to wet. - 41225 | 
- &. 3x. Due care being had to kee 
the Body in Strength and Vigor, ſo 
that it may be able to obey and execute 
the Orders of the Mind. "The next and 
principal Buſineſs is, to fet the Mind 
right, that on all Occaſions it may be 
difpoled, todo nothing, but what ma 
be ſuitable to che Dignity and Exce 
lency of a rational Creature. 


$. 32, If 
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$. 32. If what I have faid in the be« Xing. 
ginning of this Diſcourſe, be true, as - 
I do not doubt but it is, viz, That the 
difference to be found in the Manners 
and Abilities of Men, is owing more to 
their Education, than to any thing elſe, 
we have reaſon to conclude, that great 
care is to be had of the forming Chil- 
dren's Minds, and giving them that 
ſeaſoning early, which ſhall influence 
their Lives always after. For when 
they do well or ill, the Praiſe or Blame 
will be laid there; and when any 
thing is done untowardly, the com- 
mon Saying will paſs upon them, 
That it is ſuitable to their Breeding. 

d. 33. As the Strength of the Body 
lies chiefly in being able to. endure 
Hardſhips, ſo alſo does that of the 
Mind. And the great Principle and 
Foundation of all Vertue and Worth, 
is placed in this, That a Man is able 
to deny himſelf his own Deſires, croſs 
his own Inclinations, and purely fol- 
low what Reaſon direQts as beſt, tho* 
the appetite lean the other way. 

$. 34. The great Miſtake I have 5% 
obſerved in People's breeding their 
Children has been, that this has not 

D been 
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been taken care enough of in its 4: 
Seaſon. That the Mind has not bun 
made obedient to Kules, and pliant to 
Reaſon, when at firſt it was moſt ten- 
der, moſt ealy to be bowed. Parents, 
being wiſely ordain'd by Nature to 
love their Children, are very apt, it 
Reaſon watch not that natural AﬀeCQti- 
on very warily ; are apt, I ſay, to let 
it run into fondneſs. They love their 
little ones, and *'tis their Duty : But 
they often, with them, cheriſh their 
Faults too. They muſt not be croſled, 
torſooth ; they mult be permitted to 
have their Wills in all things, and they 
being 1a their Infancies not capable of 
great Vices, their Parents think, they 
may ſafely enough indulge their little 
irregularities, and make themſelves 
Sport with that pretty perverſeneſs, 
which, they think, well enough be- 
comes that innocent Age. But to a 
tond Parent, that would not have his 
Child corre&ed for a perverſe Trick, 
but excuſed it, ſaying, It was a ſmall 
matter ;. Solow very well replied, Ay, 
but Cultom is a great one. 

d. 35. The Fondling muſt be taught 


to _ and call Names; muſt have 
| what 
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pleaſes. Thus Parents, by humoring 
and cockering them when /:ttle, cor- 
rupt the Principles of Nature in their 
Children, and wonder afterwards to 
taſt the bitter Waters, when they 
themſelves have poiſoned the Foun- 
tain. For when their Children are 
grown up, and theſe ill Habits with 
them ; when they are now too big to 
be dandled, and their Parents can no lon- 
ger make uſe of them, as Play-things, 
then they complain, that the Brats are 
untoward and perverſe; then they 
arc offended to ſee them wilfull, and 
are troubled with thoſe ill Humours, 
which they themſelves inſpired and 
cheriſhed inthem. And then perhaps, 
too late, would be glad to get out thoſe 
Weeds, which their own hands have 
planted, and which now have taken too 
deep root to be eaſily extirpated. . For 
he that has been uſed to have his Will 
in every thing, as long as he was in 
Coats, why would we thiak it ſtrange, 
that he ſhould defire it, and contend 
for it ſtill, when he is in Breeches ? 
Indeed, as he grows more towards a 
Man, Age ſhews his Faults the more, 

D 2 {0 


35 


what he Cries for, and do what he za, 
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ſo that there be few Parents then 
ſo blind, as not to ſee them ; few ſo 
inſenſible as not to feel the ill EffeQts 
of their own indulgence. He had the 
Will of his Maid before he could Speak 
or Go; he had the Maſtery of his Pa- 
rents ever fince he could Prattle ; and 
why now he is grown up, 1s Stron- 
ger and Wiſer than he was then, why 
now of a ſudden muſt he be reſtrained 
and Curbed? Why muſt he at ſeven, 
fourteen, or twenty Years old, loſe the 
Privilege which the parent's indul- 
gence,tiil then,ſo largely allowed him? 
Try itin a Dog oran Horlſe,or any other 
Creature, and ſee whether the ill and 
reity Tricks, they have learn'd when 
young, are calily to be mended when 
they are knit; and yet none of thoſs 
Creatures are half ſo wilful and proud, 
or half ſo defirous to be Maſters of 
thernſelves and others, as Man. 

$. 36. We are generally wile e- 
nough to begin with them when they 
are wery young, and Diſcipline betimes 
thoſe other Creatures we would make 
uſefull to us. They are only our 
own Off-fpring, that we negle& in this 


Point ; and having made them ill 
Chil 
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Children, we fooliſhly expe& they : 5. 


ſhould be good Men. For if the 
Child muſt have Grapes or Sugar- 
plumbs, when he has a Mind to them, 


. rather than make the poor Baby cry, or 


be out of Humour, why when he is 
grown up, mult he not be ſatisfied too, 
if his Deſires carry him to Wine or 
Women? They are Obje&s as ſuitable 
to the longing of one of more Years, 
as what he cried for when little, was 
to the inclinations of a Child, The 
having Deſires ſuitable to the Appre- 
henfions and Reliſh of thoſe ſeve- 
ral Ages is nor the Fault : but -the 
not having them ſubjeQ to the Rules 
and Reſtraints of Reaſon: The Diffe- 
rence lies not in the having or not ha- 
ving Appetites, but in the Power to 
govern and deny our ſelves in them. 
And he, that is not uſed to ſubmit his 
Will to the Reaſon of others, when he is 
young, will ſcarce hearken or ſubmit 
to his own Reaſon, when he is of an 
Age to make uſe of it. And what-a 
kind of a Man ſuch an one is like to 
prove, is caſe to fore-lce. | 


$. 37. It ſeems plain to me, that the Croving. 


Principle of all Yertue and Excellency, 
[2 D 3 lies 
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lies in a power of denying our ſelves the 


{atisfaftion of our own Deſires, where 


Reaſon does not authorize them. This 
Power 1s to be got and improved by 
Cuſtom, made eaſy and familiar by an 
early Practice. If therefore I might be 
heard, I would adviſe, that contrary to 
the ordinary way, Children ſhould 
be uſed to ſubmit their Deſires, and go 
without their Longings, even from 
their very Cradles. The firſt thing they 


ſhould learn to know ſhould be, that * 


they were not to have any thing, be- 
cauſe it pleaſed them, but becauſe it 
was thought fit for them. If things 
ſuitable to their Wants were ſupplied 
to them, ſo that they were never ſuf- 
tered to have what they once cried 
for,, they would learn to be content 
without it, would never with Bawling 
and Peeviſhneſs contend for Maſtery, 
nor be half ſo uneaſy to themſelves 
and others, as they are, becauſe from 
the firſt beginning, they are not thus 
handled. It they were never ſuffered 
to obtayn their deſire by the [mpatience 
they expreſſed for it, they would no 


: +> mbre cry for other Things, than they 


do for the Moon, 
_ Q, 3s, I 
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$. 38. I fay not this, as if Children ceaujng. 


were not to be indulged in any Thing ; 
or that I expeed they ſhould, in 
Hanging-Sleeves, have the Reaſon and 
Condutt of Councellors. I conſider 
them as Children that mult be tender- 
ly uſed, that muſt play, and have 
Flay-things. That which I mean, is, 
That whenever they crave what was 
not fit for them to have or do, they 
ſhould not be permitted' ir, becauſe 
they were /zttle, and. deſired it; Nay, 
Whatever they were importunate for, 
they ſhquld be ſure, for that very Rea- 
{on,to be denied. I have ſcen Children 
at a Table, who, whatever was there, 
never asked for any thing, but conten- 
tedly took, what was given them : And 
at another Place I have ſeen others cry 
for every Thing they ſaw, muſt be 
ſerved out of every Diſh, and that firſt 
too. What made this vaſt Difference 
but this ; That one was accuſtomed to 
have what they called or cried for ; the 
other to go without it ? The younger 
they are, the leſs, I think, are their 
unruly and giſorderly Appetites to be 
complied with ; and the leſs Reaſon 
they have of their own, the more are 
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they to be under the Abſolute Power 
and Reſtraint of thoſe, in whoſe Hands 
they are. From which, I confeſs, it 
will follow, That none but diſcreet 
People ſhould be about them. If the 
World commonly does otherwiſe, I 
cannot help that: I am ſaying what I 
think ſhould be; which, if it were 
already in Faſhion, I ſhould not need to 
trouble the World with a Diſcourſe on 
this Subje.” But yet I doubt not, but 
when it is conſidered, there will be 
Others of Opinion with me, That the 
ſooner this Way is begun with Chil- 
dren, the eaſier it will be for them, 
and their Governors too. And, that 
this ought to be obſerved as an invio- 
lable Maxim, That whatever once is 
denied them, they are certainly not to 
obtain by Crying or Importunity, un- 
leſs one has a Mind to teach- them to 
be impatient, and troubleſome, by re- 
warding them for it, whea they are ſo. 
_ &. 39. Thoſe therefore that intetid 
ever to govern their Children, ſhould 
begin it whilſt they are very little; and 
look, that they perfeQly comply with 
the will of, their Parents. Would you 
have your Son obedient to you wen 
FT | pa 
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the Authority of a Father as ſoon as he 


is capable of Submiſſion, and can un- 


derſtand in whoſe Power he is. If 
you would have him ſtand in awe of 
ou, imprint it iz» his Infancy ; and, as 
GE aroaches more to a Man, admit 
him nearer to your Familiarity ; fo 
ſhall you have him your obedient Sub- 
je& (as is fit) whilſt he is a Child, and 
your affeQtionate Friend when he is a 
Man. For, methinks they mightily 
miſplace the Treatment due to their 
Children, who are indulgent and fa- 
miliar, when they are little, but ſevere 
to them, and keep them at a diſtance 
when they are grown up : For, Liber- 
ty and Indulgence can do no good to 
Children, their Want of Judgment 
makes them ſtand in need of Reſtraint 
and Diſcipline: And, on the contrary, 
Imperiouſneſs and Severity is but an 
ill Way of Treating Men, who have 
Reaſon of their own to guide them, 
unleſs you have a Mind*to make your 
Children, when grown up, weary of 
you ; and ſecretly to ſay within them- 

ſelves, When will you F Father ? 
* $. 40, Timagineevery one will judge 
Y. it 
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paſt a Child ? Be ſure then to eſtabliſh z 


ly. 
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it reaſonable, that their Children, when 
little, ſhould look upon their Parents 
as their Lords, their Abſolute Gover- 
nors, and as ſuch, ſtand in awe of 
them: And that, when they come to 
riper Years, they ſhould look on them 


-as their beſt, as their only ſure Friends ; 


and as ſuch, love and reverence them. 
The Way I have mentioned, if I mil- 
take not, is the only one to obtain this. 
We muſt look upon our Children, 
when grown up, to be like our ſelves; 
with the ſame Paſſions, the ſame De- 
fires. We would be thought Rational 
Creatures, and have our Freedom ; we 
love not to be uneaſie, under conſtant 
Rebukes and Brow-beatings; nor can 
we bear ſevere Humours, and great 
Diſtance in thoſe we converſe with. 
Whoever has ſuch Treatment when he 
15 a Man, will look. out other Compa- 
ny, other Friends, other Converſation, 
with whom he can be at Eaſe. If 


therefore a ſtrilt Hand be kept over 


Children from the Beginning, they will 
in that Age be traQtable, and quietly 
ſubmit to it, as never having known 
any other: And if, as they grow up 
to the Uſe of Reaſon, the Rigour of 

Govern- 
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Government be, as they deſerve it, x. 


gently relaxed, the Father's Brow be 
more {mooth to them, and the Di- 
ſtance by Degrees abated, his former 
Reſtraints will increaſe their Love, 
when they find it was only a Kindneſs 
to them and a Care to make them ca- 
able to deſerve the Favour of their 
bs, and the Eſteem of every Bo» 
dy elſe. 
$. 41. Thus much for the Setling 
your Authority over your Children 
in general. Fear and Awe ought 
to give you the firſt Power over 
their Minds, and Love and Friendſhip 
inriper Years to hold it : For the Time 
muſt come, when they will be paſt the 
Rod, and Correftion; and then, if 
the Love of you make them not obe- 
dient and dutifull, 'if the Love of Yer- 
tue and Reputation keep them not in 
Laudable Courſes, I ask, What Hold 
will you have then upon them, toturn 
them to it? Indeed, Fear of having 
a ſcanty Portion if they diſpleaſe you, 
may make them Slaves to your Eftate, 
but they will be never the leſs ill and 
wicked in private ; and that Reftraint 
will not laſt always. Every Man muſt 
"Y ſome 
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ſome Time or other be truſted to him- 
ſelf, and his own ConduQt; and he 
that is a good, a vertuous, and able 
Man, muſt be made ſo within ; and 
therefore, what he is to rece;ve from 
Education, what is to {way and in- 
fluence his Life, muſt be ſomething 
put into him betimes, Habits woven 
1ato the very Principles of his Nature ; 
and not a counterfeit Carriage, and 
diſſembled Out-fide, put on by Fear, on- 
ly to avoid the preſent Anger of a Fa; 
ther, who perhaps may difiaberic him. 

S. 42. This being laid down in pe- 
neral, as the Courle ought to be ta- 
ken, *tis fit we now come to conſider 
the Parts of the Diſcipline to be -uſed, 
a little more particularly. I have ſpo- 
ken ſo much of Carrying a frii# Hand 
over Children, that perhaps I ſhall be 
ſuſpetted of not Conſidering enough 
what is due to their tender Apes and 
Conſtitutions. But that Opinion will 
vaniſh, when you have heard me a lit- 
tle farther. For I am very apt tothink, 
that great Severity of Puniſhment does 
but very little Good ; nay, great-Harm 
in Education : And I believe it will. be 
found, . that, Ceteris - paribus, thoſe 
Why) Chil 
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Children who have been moſt chafti- purifh, 
ſed feldom make the beſt Men. All, mens. , 


that I have hitherto contended for, is 
That whatſoever Rigour is neceſſa- 
ry, it is more to be uſed the youn- 
oer Children are; and having, by 
a due Application, wrought its Et- 
felt, it is to be relaxed, and changed 
into a milder Sort of Goverament. 


$. 43- A Compliance, and Sup- 4ve. 


pleneſs of their Wills, being by a ſtea- 
dy Hand introduced by Parents, be- 
fore Children have Memories to retain 
the Beginnings of it, will ſeem natural 
to them, and work afterwards in them 
asif 1t were ſo, preventing all Occa- 
ſions of Strugling, or repining. The 
only Careis, That it be begun early,and 
inflexibly kept to,till Awe and Reſpet be 
grown familiar, and there appears not 
the leaſt ReluQtancy in the Submiſſion 
and ready Obedience of their Minds. 
When thisRewerexce is once thus efta- 
bliſhed, ( which it muſt be early, or 
elſe it will coſt pains and Blows to re- 
cover it ; and the more, the longer it 
is deferred, ) *tis by it, mixed ftill 
with as much Indulgence as they make 
not an ill Uſe of ; and not by Beating, 

Chiding, 
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Chiding, or other Servile Puniſhments, 


they are for the future to be governed as 
they grow up to more Underſtanding. 

Q. 44+ That this is ſo, will be eafily 
allowed, when it is but conlidered, 
what is to be aimed at in an ingenuous 
Education;and upon what it turns. 

1. He that has not a maſtery over 
his Inclinations, he that knows not 
how to reſiſt the importunity of pre- 
ſent Pleaſure or Pain, for the ſake of 
what Reaſon tells him is fit to be 
done, wants the true Principle of Ver- 
tueand Induſtry ; and is in danger ne- 
ver to be good for any thing. This 
Temper therefore, ſo contrary to un- 
guided Nature, is to be got betimes ; 
and this Habit, as the true foundation 
of future Ability and Happineſs, is to 
be wrought into the Mind, as early as 
may be, even from the firſt dawaings 
of any Knowledge, or Apprehenſion 
in Children; and ſo to be confirmed 
in them, by all the Care and Ways 
imaginable, by thoſe who have the 
over-ſ{ight of their Education. 

$.45. 2. On the otherſide, if the 
Mind be curbed, and humbled too much 
in Children ; it their Spirits be _- 
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'?d and brokes much, by too ſtrift Dejeded, 


4a hand over them, they loſe all their 
Vigor, and Induſtry, and are in a 
orice State than the former. For ex- 
tra '4yant young, Fellows, that have 
Live.-.cieſs and Spirir, come ſometimes 
to be {ct right, and ſo make Able and 
Great Mcn : But atjeded Minds, timo- 
rous, and tame, and ow Sprrits, are 
hardiy ever io be raiſed, and very ſel- 
dom attain toany Thing. Toavoid the 
danger, that is on either hand, is the 
oreat Art ; and he that has found a 
way, how to keep up a Child's Spirit, 
ealy, aQtive and free; and yet at the 
ſame time, to reſtrain him from ma- 
ny things, he has a Mind to, and to 
draw him to things that are uneaſy 
to him ; he, I ſay, that knows how to 
reconcile theſe ſeeming ContradiQi- 
ons, has, in my Opinion, got the true 
Secret of Education. 


$. 46. The uſual lazy and ſhort Beating 


way by Chaſtiſement, and the Rod, 
which is the only Inſtrument ofGovern- 
ment, that Tutors generally know, or 
ever think of, is the moſt unfit of any 
to be uſed in Education, becauſe it 


rends to both thoſe Miſchiefs, which, 
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-o. As We have ſhewn, are the Sy//a and 
- = Charybdis, which on the one hand or 


other, ruine all that miſcarry. 
S. 47. 1. This kind of Puniſhment, 


contributes not at all to the maſtery of ? 
our Natural Propenſity, to indulge * 
Corporal and preſent Pleaſure, and to | 


avoid Pain at any rate, but rather en- 
courages it; and ſo ſtrengthens that 
in us, which is the root of all vitious 
and wrong Attions. For what Mo- 
rives, I pray, does a Child At by, but 
of ſuch Pleaſure and Pain, that drudges 
at his Book againſt his Inclination, or 
abſtains from eating unwholſome 
Fruit, that he takes pleaſure in, only 
out of fear of whipping? He in this on- 
Iy preferrs the greater Corporal Plea- 
ſure, or avoids the greater Corporal 
Pain, and what is it to govern his A- 
Qions, and dire his Condu@ by ſuch 
Motives as theſe? Whar is it, I ſay, but 
ro cheriſh that Principle in him, which 
it is our Buſineſs to root out and de- 
ftroy ? And therefore I cannot think 
any CorreQion uſefull to a Child, 
where the Shame of Suffering for ha- 
ving done Amiſs, does not more work 
upon him than the Pain. 

d. 48, 
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S. 48. 2. This ſort of CorreCtion gearing. 


naturally breeds an Averlion to that 
which *cis the Tutor's Buſineſs to cre- 
ate a liking to. How obvious is it to 
obſerve, that Children come to hate 
things liked at firſt, as ſoon as they 
come to be whipped or chid, and teaſed 
about them ; And it is not to be won- 
der'd at in them, when grown Men, 
would not be able to be reconciled to 
any thing by ſuch ways. Who is 
there, that would not be diſguſted 
with any innocent Recreation 1n it 
ſelf indifferent to him, if he ſhould 
with blows or ill Language be haled to 
it, when he had no Mind ? Or be con- 
ſtantly ſo treated, for ſome Circum- 
ſtance in his application to it ? This is 
natural to be ſo : Offenſive Circumſtan- 
ces ordinarily infe& innocent things, 
which they are joined with ; and the 
very ſight of a Cup, wherein any one 
uſes to take nauſcous Phyſick, turns 
his Stomach, ſo that nothing will re- 
liſh well out of it, tho' the Cup be 
never ſo clean, and well ſhaped, and 

of the richeſt Materials, 
$. 49. 3- Such a ſort of laviſh Di- 
ſcipline, makes a ſlaviſh Temper, The 
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Child ſubmits, and difſembles Obedi- 
ence, whiltft the fear of the Rod hangs 
over him ; but when that is removed, 
and by being out of ight, he can promiſe 
himſelf impunity, he gives the greater 
{cope to his natural Inclination, which 
by this way isn0t at all altered, but on 
the contrary heightned and increaſed in 
him,and atter ſuch reſtraint, breaks out 
uſually with the more violence ; or, 

S. 50. 4. If Severity carried to the 
higheſt pitch does prevail, and works a 
Cure upon the preſent unruly Diſtem- 
per, it is often by bringing in the room 
of it, a worſe and more dangerous Dil- 
eaſe, by breaking the Mind, and then in 
the place of a diſorderly young Fel- 
low, you have a /ow /pirited, moap'd 
Creature, who, however with his un- 
natural Sobricty, he may pleaſe filly 
People, who commend tame, unaQtive 
Children, becauſc they make no noiſe, 
nor give them any trouble ;_ yer, at 
laft, will probably prove as uncomfort- 
able a thing to his Friends, as he will 
be, all his life, an uſeleſs thing to him- 
ſelfand others. 

$. 51. Beating then, and all other 
Soits of flaviſh and corporal Puniſh- 
ments, 
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ments, are not the Diſcipline fr to be Rewards, 
uſed in the Education of thoſe, we 
would have wiſe, good, and ingenuous 
Men; and therefore very rarely to be 
? applied, and chat only in great Occa- 
* ſons, and Cafes of Extremity. On 
2 the other fide,co flatter children by 
Rewards of things, that are pleaſant to 
* them is as Carefully to be avoided. He 
| that will give his Son Apples or Sugar- 
 plumbs, or What elle of this kind he 1s 
= molt delighted with, to make him 
learn his Book, does but authorize his 
love of pleaſure, and cocker up that. 
dangerous propenlitie, which he oughe 
by all means to ſubdue and itifle in 
* him. You can never hope to teach 
| himto maſter it, whilit you com- 
; pound for the Check you give his In- 
clination in one place, by the Satisfa- 
Ction you propole to it in another. To 
' makea good, a wile, and a vertuous 
Man, 'tis fit he ſhould learn to croſs 
his Appetite, and deny his Inclination 
| toriches, finery, or pleaſing his Palate, 
&c.when ever his Reaſon adviſes the 
contrary, and his Duty requires it. Bur 
r | when you draw him todo any thing 
- | that is fit, by the offer of Mozey, or re- 
E 2 ward 
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Aenards, Ward the pains of learning his Book, 
' * by the pleaſure of a luſcious Morſel: 
When you promiſe him a Lace-Crewat, 
or a fine new Suit upon the performance 
of ſome of his little Tasks, what do you 
by propoling theſe as Rewards, but al- 
low them robe the good Things, he 
ſhould aim at, and thereby encourage 
his longing for them, and accuſtom 
him to place his happineſs in them? 
Thus People to prevail with Children 
to be indultrious about their Grammar, 
Dancing, or ſome other ſuch matter, 
of no great moment to the happineſs 
or ufefullnefs of their Lives, by miſap- 
plied Rewards and Puniſhments, ſacri- 
fice their Vertue, invert the Order of 
their Education, and teach them Luxu- 
ry, Pride, or Covetouſneſs, &c. For 
m this way, flattering thoſe wrong In- 
clinations, which they ſhould reftrain 
and ſupprels, they lay the Foundations 
of thoſe future Vices, which cannot 
be avoided but by curbing our De- 
fires, and accuſtoming them early to 

ſubmit to Reaſon. 
$ 52. I fay not this, that TI would 
have Children kept from the Conveni- 
ences or pleaſures of Life, that are 
not 
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not injurious to their Health or Ver- Rewards, * 


tue. On the contrary, I would have 
their Lives made as pleaſant and as a- 
greeable to them, as may be, in a plen» 
tiful enjoyment of whatſoever might 
innocently delight them : Provided it 
be with this Caution, that they have 
thoſe Enjoyments, only as the Conle- 
quences of the State of Eftcem and Ac- 
ceptation, they are in with their Pa- 
rents and Governors, but they ſhould 
never be offer'd or beſtow'd on them 
as the Rewards of this or that particular 
Performance, that they ſhew an Aver- 
lion to, or to which they would not 
have applied themſelves without that 
Tempration. 

Q. 53. Burt if you take away the Rod 
on one hand,and thoſe little Encourage- 
ments, which they are taken with on 
the other, How then {will you ſay) 
ſhall Childera be govern'd? Remove 
Hope and Fear, and there is an end of 
all Diſcipline, TI grart, that Good 
and Evil, Reward and Puniſhment, are 
the only Motives to a rational Crea- 
ture; theſe are the Spur and Reins 
whereby all Mankind are ſet on work 
and guided,and therefore they ate to he 

E 3 madg 
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made uſe of to Children too. For I ad 
viſe their Parents and Governors always 
to carry this in their Minds, that they 
are to be treated as rational Creatures, 
$. 54. Rewards, I grant, and Puniſh- 
ments muſt be propoſed to Children, 
if we intend to work upon them ; the 
Miſtake, I imagine, is, that choſe, that 
are generally made ule of, are 2/1 choſen. 
The Pains and Pleaſures of the Body 
are, | think, of il] conſequence, when 
made the Rewards and Puniſhments, 
whereby Men would prevail on their 
Children : For they ſerve but to in- 
creaſe and ſtrengthen thole Appetites, 
which *tis our buſineſs to. ſubdue and 
maſter. What principle of Vertue do 
you lay in a Child, if you will redeem 
his Deſires of one Pleaſure 'by the Pro- 
ſal of another? This is but ra en- 
arge his Appetite, and inſtru it to 
wander. If a Child cries for an un- 
wholſome and dangerous Fruit, you 
Purchace his quiet by giving him a 
lefs hurtful Sweet-meat; this:perhaps 
may preſerve his Health, - but ſpoils 
his Mind, and ſets that farther out:of 
order. For here you only change the 
Object, but flatter ſtill his Apperere, 
a and 
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and allow that muſt be ſatisfied: Where- Rewards,” 


in, as I have ſhewed, lies the root of 
the Miſchief ; and till you bring him 
to be able to bear a denial of that Sa- 
tisfation, the Child may ar preſent 
be quiet and orderly, bur the Diſeaſe 
is not cured, By this way of procee- 
ding you foment and cheriſh in him, 
that which is the Spring, from whence 
all the Evil flows, which will be ſure 
on the next occaſion to break out again 
with more violence, give him ſtronger 
Longings, and you more trouble. 


$. 55. The Rewards and Puniſhment s Repuation. 


then, whereby we ſhould keep Chil- 
dren in order, are. quite of another 
kind, and of that force, that when we 
can get them once to work, the buſi- 
neſs, I think, is done, and the difficul- 
ty is over. Efeem and Diſgrace are, of 
all others, the moſt powerful incentives 
to the Mind, when once it is brought 
to reliſh them : If you can once get in» 
to Children a love of Credit, and an 
apprehenſion of Shame and Diſgrace, 
you have put into them the true Prin- 
ciple, which will conſtantly work, and 
incline them to the right. But it will 
be asked, how {hall this be done? 

; E 4 I con- 
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Reputation. T confels,it does not at firſt appearance 


want ſome difficulty ; but yet 1 think 
it worth our while, to ſeek. the ways 
(and practiſe them when found,) to 
attain- this, which I look on as the 
great Secret of Educatian. - 
. Q. 56. Firſt, Children (earlier per- 
haps than we think) are very ſenſible 
of Praiſe and Commendation. They 
find a Pleaſure in being eſteemed, and 
yalued, eſpecially by their Parents, and 
thoſe whom they depend on. If there- 
fore the Father care/s and commend them, 
when they do well ; ſhew a cold and neglett- 
ful Countenance to them upon doing il : 
And this-accompanied by a like Garri- 
age of the Mother, and all others thar 
are about them, it will i in a little Time 
make them ſenſible of the Difterence ; 
and this, if conſtantly obſerved, I 
doubt not but will of it ſelf work more 
than Threats or Blows, which loſe 
their Force when once grown com- 
mon, and are of no uſe when Shame 
does not attend them ; and therefore 
are to be forborn, and never to be u- 
ſed, but in the Caſe hereafter men- 
rioned, when 1t is brought to Extre- 
mity. 

d. 57. 
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$. 57. But Secondly, To make the zepurariox; 


Senſe of Eſteem or Diſzrace, ſink the 
deeper, and be of the more weight, 
other agreeable or diſagreeable Things 
ſhould conſtantly accompany theſe diffe- 
rent States; not as particular Res 
wards and Puniſhments of this or that 
particular ACtion, but as neceſlari- 
ly belonging to, and conſtantly at- 
tending one, who by his Carriage has 
brought himſelf into a State of Diſ- 
grace or Commendation. By which 
Way of Treating them, Children may, 
as much as poſſible, be brought to con- 
ceive, that thoſe that are commended, 
and in Eſteem, for doing well, will 
neceſſarily be beloved and cheriſhed by 
every Body, and have all other good 
Things as a Conſequence of it. And 
on the other Side, when any one by 
Miſcarriage, falls into Diſ-eſteem, and 
cares not to preſerve his Credit, he 
will unavoidably fall under Negle& 
and Contempt ; and in that State, the 
Want of what ever might ſatisfie or 
delight him will follow. In this way, 
the ObjeQs of their Deſires are made aſ- 
fiſting to Vertue, when a ſctled Ex- 
perience from the beginning n—_ 
. - hi N 
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Reputation Children, that the Things they delight 
in, belong to, and are to be enjoyed, 
by thoſe only, who are in a State of 
Reputation. If by theſe Means you 
can come once, to ſhame them out 
of their Faults, ( for beſides that, I 
would willingly have no Puniſhmeat,) 
and make them in love with the Plea- 
ſure of being well thought on, you 
may turn them as you pleaſe, and they 
will be in love with all the Ways of 
Vertue. 

$. 58. The great Difficulty here is, 
I imagine, from the Folly and Per- 
verſeneſs of Servants, who are hardly 
to be hinder'd from croſſing herein the 
Deſign of the Father and Mother. 
Children diſcountenanced by their Pa- 
rents for any Fault, find uſually a Re- 
medy and Retreat in the Careſles of 
thoſe fooliſh Flatterers, who thereby 
undo whatever the Parents endeavour 
to eſtabliſh. When the Father or Mo- 
ther looks ſowre on the Child, every 
Body elle ſhould put on the ſame Car- 
riage to him, and no Body give him 
Countenance,till Forgiveneſs asked,and 
a contrary Carriage reſtored him to his 


Efteem and former Credit again. If this 
were 
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were conſtantly obſerved, I guels there en 


would be little need of Blows, or Chi- -- 
ding» Their own Eale and Satisfa- 
Etion would quickly teach Children to 
court Commendation, and avoid do- 
ing that which they tound every Body 
condemned, and they were ſure to ſut-, 
fer for, without being chid or beaten.\. 
This would teach them Modeſty and 
Shame; and they would quickly come 
to have a natural Abhorrence for thar, 
which they found made them lighted 
and neglected by every Body, But 
how this Inconvenience from Ser- 
vants 1s to be remedied, I can only 
leave to Parents Care and Conlidera- 
tion ; only I think it of great Impor- 
tance: and they are very happy, who 
can get diſcreet People about their 
Children. 
d. 59. Frequent. Beating or Chiding Shame; 
15 therefore carefully to be avoided, be- 
cauſe it never produces any Good, far- 
ther than it ſerves to raiſe Shame and 
Abhorrence of the Miſcarriage that 
brought it on them : And if the grea- 
teſt part of the Trouble be not the 
Senſe that they have done amils, and 
the Apprehenfion that they have drawn 
on 
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on themſelves the juſt Diſpleaſure of 
their beſt Friends, the Pain of Whip- 
ping will work but an imperfett Cure; 
it only patches up for the preſent, and 
Skins it over, but reaches not to the 
Bottom of the Sore. Shame then, and 
Apprehenſiona of Diſpleaſure, being 
that which ought alone to give a 
Check, and hold the Reins, *tis im- 
poſſible but Puniſhmeat ſhould loſe 
that Efficacy, whea it often returns. 
Shame has in Children the ſame Place 
as Modeſty in Women, which cannot 
be kept, and often tranſgrefſed againſt. 
And as to the Appreheaſion of Di/f- 
pleaſure in the Parents, that will come 
to be very inſignificant, if the Marks 
of that Diſpleaſure quickly cezſe. And 
therefore TI think, Parents ſhould well 
conſider what Faults in their Children 
are weighty enough to deſerve the De- 
claration of their Anger: But when 
their Diſpleaſure is once declared to 
a Degree, that carries any Puniſhment 
with it, » they ought not preſently to 
lay by the Severity - of their Brows, 
but to reſtore their Children to their 
former Grace with ſome Difficulty ; 
and delay till their Conformity, and 
's | more 
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more than ordinary Merit, make good Shame; ... 
their Amendment. If this be not fo — 
ordered, P #r.iſhment will be, by Fami- 
liaricy, bur a Thing of Courle; and 
Offending, being puniſhed, and then 
forgiven, be as natural and ordinary, 
as Noon, Night, and morning follow- 
ing one another. 

$. 60, Concerning Reputation, I Kepwation. 
ſhall only remark this one Thing more 
of it; 'That though ir be not the true 
Principle and Meaſure of Vertue, (for 
that is the Knowledge of a Man's Du- 
ty, and the Satisfaction it is, to 0- 
bey his Maker, in following the Di 
Qtates of that Light God has given 
him, with the Hopes of Acceptation 
and Reward, ) yet it is that, which 
comes neareſt to it; and being the Te- 
| ſ{timony and Applauſe that other Peo- 

ple's Reaſon, as it were by common 
Conſent, gives to vertuous, and well- 
ordered Actions, is the proper Guide 
and encouragement of Children, till 
they grow able to judge for them- 
felves, and to find what is right, by 
their own Reaſon. 

Q. 61. But if a right Courſe. be ta- 
ken with Children, there will not be 

{o 
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Repuraien {0 much need of the Application of the 


* - 


Cbildiſh- 


neſs. 


common Rewards and Puniſhments as 
we imagine, and as the general Pra- 
Atice has efttabliſhed: For, All their 
innocent Folly, Playing, and Childiſb 
Atttons are to be left perfectly free and 
unreitrained, as tar as they can conhiſt 
with the Reſpect due to thoſe that are 
preſent; and that with the greateſt 
Allowance. If theſe Faults of their 
Age, rather than of the Children 
themſelyes, were as they ſhould be, 
lefronly to Time and Imitation, and 
riper Years to- cure, Children would 
clcape a great deal of miſ-applied and 
uſeleſs Correttion; which either tails 
to over-power the natural Diſpoſition 
of their Childhood, and fo, by an in- 
efteQual Familiarity, makes CoreQtion 
1n other neceſſary Caſes of leſs uſe ; or 
elſe, if it be of force to reſtrain the na- 
tural gaicty of that Age, it ſerves only 
to ſpoil the Temper both of Body and 
Mind. If the Noiſe and Buftle of 
their Play prove at any Time inconve- 
nient, or unſuitable to the Place or 
Company they are in, (which can on- 
ly be where their Parents are,) a Look 
or a Word trom the. Father or Mother, 

if 
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if they have eſtabliſhed the Authority cb. 
they ſhould, will be enough either to mf. — 
remove, or quiet them for that Time. 
But this Gameſome Humour, which is 
wiſely adapted by Nature to their Age 
and Temper, ſhould rather be encou- 
raged to keep up their Spirits, and im- 
prove their Strength and Health, than 
curbed, or reſtrained, and the chief 
Art is, to make all that they have to 
do, Sport and Play too. 

$. 62. And here give me leave to Awe. 
take notice of one thing I think a Fault 
in the ordinary Method of Education ; 
and that is, The Charging of Children's 
Memories, upon all Occaſions, with 
Rules and Precepts which they often da 
not underſtand, and conſtantly as foon 
forget as given. If it be ſome AQion 
you would have done, or done other- 
wile ; whenever they forger, or do it 
awkardly, make them do it over 
and over again, till they are perfe& : 
Whereby you will get theſe two Ad- 
vantages ; Firſt, To ſee whether ir be 
an Action they can do, or is fit to be 
expeted of them: For ſometimes 
Children are bid to do Things, which, 
upon Trial, they are found not able 


to 
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to do; and had need be taught and 
exerciſed in, before they are required 
to do them. But it is much eaſier for 
2 Tutor to command, than to teach. 
Secondly, Another Thing got by it will 
be this ; That by repeating the ſame 
Action till it be grown habitual in 
them, the Performance will not de- 
pend on Memory, or RefleQion the 
Concomitant of Prudence and Age,and 
not of Childhood, but will be natural 
in them. Thus bowing to a Gen- 
tleman when he ſalutes him, and look- 
ing in his Face when he ſpeaks to 
him, is by conſtant uſe as natural to 
a well-bred Man as breathing; it re- 


quires no Thought, no RefleQtion. 


Having this way cured in your Child 
any Fault, it is cured for ever: And 
thus one by one you may weed them 
out all, and plant what Habits you 
pleaſe. 

$. 63. I have ſeen Parents ſo heap 
Rules on their Children, that it was 
impoſſible for the poor little ones to 
remember a Tenth Part of them, much 
leſs to obſerve them. However they 
were either by Words or Blows cor- 


reed for the Breach of thoſe mulrt1- 
plied 
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plied and often very impertinent Pre- Ruler, 


cepts. Whence it naturally followed, 
that the Children minded not, what 
was {aid to them; when it was evi- 
dent to them, that no Attention, they 
were capable of, was ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve them from Tranſgrethion and the 
Rebukes which followed it. 

Let therefore your Rules, to your 
Son, be as few as is poſſible, and ra- 
ther fewer than more than ſeem ab- 
{olutely neceſſary. For if you burden 
him with many Rules, one of theſe 
two things muſt neceſſarily follow ; 
that either he muſt be very ofcen puni- 
ſhed, which will be of ill conſequence, 
by making Puniſhment too frequent 
and familiar; or elſe you muſt let 
the Tranſgreſſions of ſome of your 
Rules go —— Whereby they 
will of courſe grow contemptible, and 
your Authority become cheap to him. 
Make but few Laws, but ſee they be 
well obſerved, when once made. Few 
Years require but few Laws, and as 
his Age increaſes, when one Rule is, 
. _ well eſtabliſhed,'you may 
a 


another. 
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8. 64. But pray remember, Children 
are not to be taught by Rules, which 
will be always {lipping out of their 
Memories. What you think neceſſary 
for them to do, ſettle in them by an 
indiſpenſible praftice, as often as the 
occaſion returns ; and if it be poſſible, 
make occaſions. This will beget Ha- 
bits in them, which being once eſta- 
bliſhed, operate of themſelves cafily and 
naturally without the aſſiſtance of the 
Memory. Bur here let me give two 
Cautions, 1. The one is, that you keep 
them to the praCtice of what you 
would have grow intoa Habit in them, 
by kind Words, and gentle Admoni- 
tions, rather as minding them of what 
they forget, than by harſh Rebukes 
and Chiding, as if they were wilfully 
guilty. 2dly, Another thing you are 
to take care of, is, not to endeavour to 
ſettle too many Habits at once, leaſt 
by variety you confound them, and fo 
perfect none. When conſtant cuſtom 
has made any one thing eaſy and na- 
tural to chem, and they praCtiſe it 
with Reflection, you may then go 
on to another. 


d. 65. 
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$d. 65. Manxers, as they call it, a- Mannere, 


bout which Children are fo often 
perplexed, and have fo many goodly 
Exhortations made them, by their 
wiſe Maids and Governeſles, I think, 
are rather to be learnt by Example 
than Rules; and then Children, if 
kept out of ill Company, will take a 
pride,to behave themſelves prettily, af« 
ter the faſhion of others, perceiving 
themſclves elteemed and commen- 
ded for it. Burt if by a little negli- 
gence in this part, the Boy ſhould not 
put of his Hat, nor make Leggs very 
gracefully, a Dancing-maſter would 
cure that DefeQt, and wipe of all that 
plainneſs of Nature, which the Ala- 
mode People call Clowniſhneſs. And 
fiace nothing appears to me to give 
Children ſo much becoming Conki- 
dence and Behaviour, and ſo to raiſe 
them to the converſation of thoſe 2- 


bove their Age, as Daxcing, I think, Dercirg. 


they ſhould be taught to dance as ſoon 
as they are capable of Learning it. For 
though this conſiſt only in outward 
gracefulneſs of Motion, yet, I know 
not how, it gives Childrea manly 
Thoughts, and Carriage more than any 

2 thing. 
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Werers thing. But otherwiſe, I would not 


+ 


have Children much tormented about 
PunQtilio's, or Niceties of Breeding. 
Never trouble your felf about thoſe 
Faulrs in them, which you know 
Age will cure. And therefore want of 
well-taſhion'd Civility in the Carri- 
age, whilſt C:vility is not wanting in 
the Mind ( for there you mult take 
care to plant it early) ſhould be the 
Parent's and Tutor's leaſt care, whilſt 
they are young. If his tender Mind 
be filF'd with a Veneration for his Pa- 
rents and Teachers, which conſiſts in 
Love and Eſteem, and a fear to of- 
fend them ; and with Reſpe& and good 
Will to all People, that reſpe& will 
of it ſelf teach thoſe ways ot Expreſ- 
ſing it, which he obſerves moſt accep- 
table. Be ſure to keep up in him the 
Principles of good Nature and Kind- 
neſs; make them as habitual as you 
can by Credit and Commendation, 
and the good Things accompanying 
that State: And when they have ta- 
ken root in his Mind, and are ſettled 
there by a continued praCtice, fear nor, 
the Ornaments of Converſation,and the 
out-ſide of faſhionable Manners, will 

| come 
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come in their due time. Whilſt they manmers” 


are young, any careleſn+ſs is to be born 
with in Children, that carries not with 
it the Marks of Pride or ill Nature : But 
thoſe, when they appear in any A- 
Qion, are to be Correted immedi- 
ately by the ways above-mentioned ; 
and what elſe remains like Clowniſh- 
neſs, or want ofg ood Breeding, time 
and obſervation will of it ſelf reform 
in them as they ripen in Years, if 
they are bred in good Company ; 
but if in ill, all the Rules in the 
World, all the Correftion imagina- 
ble, will not be able to poliſh them. 
For you mult take this for a certain 
truth, that let them have what In- 
ſtruions you will, what Teachers 
ſoever you pleaſe, that, which will 
moſt influence their Attions, will be 
the Company they converſe with; 
Children (nay, and Men too) do 
moſt by Example: We are a!l a fort 
of Camelions, that ftill take a Tin- 
ture from things about us ; nor is it 
to be wonder'd at in Children, who 
better underſtand what they ſee, than 
what they hear. 
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$. 66. I mentioned above, one 
great Miſchict that came by Servants 
to Children, when by their Flatterics 
they take off the edge and force of the 
Parents rebukes, and fo leflen their Au- 
thority. And here is another greet 
inconvenience which Children recetve 
from the ill Examples, which they meet 
with amongſt the meaner Servants. 
They are wholly, if poſſible, to be kept 
from ſuch Converſation : For the 
contagion of theſe ill precedents, both 
in Civility and Vertue, horribly infe&ts 
Children, as often as they come within 
reach of it. They frequently learn 
from unbred or debauched Servants, 
ſuch Language, untowardly Tricks 
and Vices, as otherwiſe they poſſ1- 
bly would be ignorant of all their 
Lives, | 

$. 67. *Tis a hard matter wholly to 
prevent this Miſchief, you will have 
very good luck, if you never have a 
clowniſh or vitious Servant, and if 
from them your Children never ger 
any infetion. Bur yet as much muſt 
be done towards it, as can be, and the 
Children kept as much as may be iz 
the company of their Parents, and thoſe 
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to whoſe care they are committed, company.” 


To this purpoſe, their being in their 
preſence, ſhould be made eafie to 
them ; they ſhall be allowed the li- 
berties and freedom ſuitable to their 
Ages, and not to be held under un- 
neceſſary reſtraints, when in their Pa- 
rent's or Governour's ſight. If it be a 
priſon to them, 'tis no wonder they 
ſhould not like it. They muſt not be 
hindred from being Children, or from 
playing, or doing as Children, but 
from doing ull ; all other Liberty is to 
be allowed them. Next to make 
them in love with the company of their 
Parents, they ſhould receive all their 
good things there, and from their 
hands. 'The Servants ſhould be hin- 
dred from making court to them, by 
giving them ſtrong Drink, Wine, 
Fruit, Play-things, and other ſuch 
matters, which may make them in love 

with their converſation. 
$. 68. Having named Company, I 
am almoſt ready to throw away my 
Pen, and trouble you no farther on 
this Subject. For ſince that does 
more than all Precepts, Rules and In- 
ſtructions, methinks tis almoſt _y 
F 4 Y 
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Lempary. ly in vain, to make along Diſcourſe 
of other things, and to talk of that al- 
moſt to no purpoſe ; for you will be 
ready to ſay, What ſhall I do with 
my Son? If I keep him always at 
home, he will be in danger to be my 
young Maſter ; and if I fend him a- j 
broad, how is it poſſible to keep him 
from the contagion of Rudeneſs and 
Vice, which is ſo every where in fa- 
ſhion? In my houſe, he will perhaps 
be more innocent, but more ignorant 
too of the World, and being uſed 
conſtantly to the ſame Faces, and lit- 
tle Company, will, when he comes 
abroad, be a ſheepiſh or conceited 
Creature. I confeſs, both ſides have 
their Inconveniences, but whilſt he is 
at home, uſe him as much to your 
company, and the company of Men. 
genteel and well-bred People, that 
come to your Houle, 'as you can ; and 
keep him from the Taint of your 
Servants, and meaner People : And a- 
bout his: going abroad, or ſtaying at 
home, it muſt be left to the Parents 
Conveniences and Circumſtances. But 
this is certain, breeding at home in their 
ewn fight, under a good Governour, 
| | ie 
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is much the beſt, when it can be had, compery, . 


and is ordered, as it ſhould be. 

$. 69. Having under Conlideration 
how great the Influence of Company is, 
and how prone we are al], eſpecially 
Children, to Imitation, I mult here 
take the liberty to mind parents of this 
one Thing, viz. That he that will 
have his Son have a Reſpeft for him 
and his Orders, muſt himſelf have a 


great Reverence for his Son, Maxima Examyl:. 


debetur pueris reverentia. You muſt do 
nothing before him, which you would 
not have him imitate. If any thing 
ſcape you, which you would have pals 
tor a Fault in him, he will be ſure to 
ſhelter himſelf under your Example: 
And how then you will be able to come 
at him to correCt it in the right way 
I do not eaſily fee: And if you will 
puniih him for it, he cannot look on it 
as a Thing which Reaſon condemns, 
ſince you praQtiſe it ; but he will be 
apt to interpret it, the Peeviſhneſs, 
and arbitrary Imperiouſneſs of a Fa- 
ther, which, without any Ground 
for it, would deny his Son the Li- 
berty and Pleaſures he takes him- 
lelf. Or-if you would have it thought, 
IL 
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Exemple, It is a Liberty belonging to riper 


Puniſy. 
ment 


Years, and not to a Child, you add but 
a new Temptation, fince you mutt al- 
ways remember, that Children affe&t 
to be Men earlier than is thought : 
And they love Breeches, not for their 
Cut, or caſe, but becauſe the having 
them is a Mark of a Step towards Man- 
hood. What I fay of the Father's Car- 
riage before his Children, muſt extend 
it ſelf to all thoſe who have any Au- 
thority over them, or for whom he 

would have them have any Reſpett. 
$. 70. Thus all the Actions of Chil- 
diſhneſs, and unfaſhionable Carriage, 
and whatever Time and Ape will of it 
ſelf be ſure to reform, being exempr 
from the Diſcipline of the Rod, there 

will not be ſo much need of beatin 
Children, as is generally made uſeof 
To which if we add learning to Read, 
Write, Dance, Foreign Languages, &c. 
as under the ſame privilege, there will 
be but very rarely any Occaſion for 
Blows or Force in an ingenuous Edu- 
cation, The right way to teach them 
thoſe things is, to give them a Liking 
and Inclination to what you propole to 
them to be learn'd ; and that will ea- 
gage 
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oaze their Induſtry and Application. pip. . 
This | think no hard Matter to do, if mens. 
Children be handled as they ſhould be, 
and the Rewards and Puniſhments a= 
bove-mentioned be carefully applied, 
and with them theſe few Rules ob- 
ſerved in the Method of Initrutting 
chem. 
4 Q. 71. 1. None of the Things they x, 
are to learn ſhould ever be made a Bur- 
. then to them, or impoſed on them as a 
Task : Whatever is ſo propoſed, pre- 
ſently becomes irkſome ; the Mind 
| rakes an Averſion to it, though before 
| it were a Thing of Delight or Indift- 
| ferency. Let a Child be but ordered 
to whip his Top at a certain 'Time e- 
very Day, whether he has, or has not 
a Mind to it ; let this be but required 
of him as a Duty, wherein he muſt 
ſpend ſo many Hours Morning and 
Afternoon, and ſee whether he will 
not ſoon be weary of any Play at this 
Rate. Is it not ſo with grown Men ? 
W hat they do chearfully of themſelves, 
do they not preſently grow lick of, and 
can no more endure, as ſoon as they 
find ir is expeCted of them, as a Duty? 
Children haveas much a Mind to _ 
| Tar 
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that they are free, that their own good 
Actions come from themſelves, that 
they are abſolute and independent, as 
any of the proudelt of your grown Men, 

think of them as you pleaſe. 
$. 72. 2. Asa Conſequence of this, 
they ſhould ſeldom be put upon doing 
even thoſe Things you have got an In- 
clination in them to, but when they 
have a Mind and Diſpoſition toit. He 
that loves Reading, Writing, Mulick, . 
&«. finds yet in himſelf certain Seaſons 
wherein thoſe things have no Reliſh to 
him: And if at that Time he forces 
himſelf to it, he only pothers and wea- 
ries himſelf to no purpoſe. So it is 
with Children: This Change of Tem- 
per ſhould be carefully obſerved in 
them, and the favourable Seaſons of 
Aptitude and Inclination be heedtully 
laid hold of, to fer them upon any 
Thing. By this Means a great Deal 
of Time and Tiring would be faved ; 
for a Child will learn three times as 
much whea he is i» tune, as he will 
with double the Time and Pains, when 
he goes awkardly and unwillingly to it. 
If this were minded as it ſhould, Chik 
dren might be permitted to weary 
them- 
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themſelves with Play, and yet have piſpoftics: 
\ Time enough to learn what is ſuited to 
the Capacity of each Age, And ut 
Things were order'd right, Learning 
any thing,they ſhould be taught, might 
be made as much a Recreation to their 
Play, as their lay 1s to their Learning. 
The Pains are <qual on both Sides: Nor 
is it that which troubles them, for they 
love to be buiie, and the Change and 
Variety is that which naturally delights 
them ; the only Odds is, in that which 
we call Play, they act at liberty, and 
employ their Pains (whereof you may 
obſerve them never ſparing) freely ; 
but what they are to learn, they are 
driven to it, called on, or compelled. 
This is that that at firſt Entrance 
balks and cools them; they want 
their Liberty : Get them but to ask 
their Tutor to teach them, as they do 
often their Play-fellows, inſtead of this 
Calling upon them to learn, and they 
being ſatisfied that they act as freely in 
this, as they dom other Things, they 
will go on with as much Pleaſure in it, 
and it will not differ from their other 
Sports and Play. By theſe Ways,care- 
fully purſued, I gueſs, a Child may be 
brought 
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Diſpeſ#ion. brought to defire to be taught any 


Thing, you have a Mind he ſhould 
learn. The hardeſt Part, I confels, is 
with the firſt, or eldeſt ; but when 
once he is {et right, it is eaſie by him 
to lead the reſt whether one will. 

$. 73- Though it be paſt doubt, that 
the fitteſt Time for Children to learn 
any Thing, is, when their Mzizas arc iz 


. tune, and well diſpoſed to it , when nei- 


ther Flagging of Spirit, nor Intentneſs 
of Thought upon ſomething elſe makes 
them awkard and averſe; yet two 
Things are tobe taken care of: 1. That 
theſe Seaſons either not being warily 
obſerved, and laid hold on, as often as 
they return ; or elſe, not returning as 
often as they ſhould, (as always hap- 
pens 18 the ordinary Method and Diſct- 
pline of Education, when Blows and 
Compulſion have raiſed an Averſton in 
the Child to the Thing he 1s to learn,) 
the Improvement of the Child be not 
thereby negleAed, and {o he be ler 
grow into an habitual Idleneſs, and 
confirmed in this Indiſpolition. 2. That 
though other Things are ill learned 
when the Mind is either indiſpoled, or 
otaerwile taken up, yet it is a great 
Matter, 
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Matter, and worth our Endeavours, to pjgufries, 
teach the Mind to get the Maſtery over 
it ſelf; and to be able, upon Choice, to 
take it ſelf off from the hot Purſuit of 
one Thing, and ſet it ſelf upon another 
with facility and Delight ; or at any 
Time to ſhake off its Sluggiſhneſs, and 
vigorouſly employ it fſelt about what 
Reaſon, or the Advice of another ſhall 
dire. This is to be done in Children 
by trying them ſometimes, when they 
are by Lazineſs unbent, or by Avoca- 
tion bent another Way, and endeavou- 
ring to make them buckle tothe Thin 
propoſed. If by this Means the Mind 
car; get an habitual Dominion over it 
ſelf, lay by 1des's, or Buſineſs, as Occa- 
ſion requires, and betake it ſelf to new 
and leſs acceptable Employments, with- 
our Relutancy or Diſcompoſure, it 
will be an Advantage of more Conſe- 
quence than Latin or Logick, or moſt 
of thoſe Things Children are uſually 
required to learn. 

9. 74. Children being more ative 
and buſte in that Age than any other ©/Ptulſor. 
Part of their Life, and being indifterent 
to any Thing they cando, ſo they may 
be but doing, Daxcirg and Scorch-hop- 

pers 
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Compulfon. pers would be the ſame thing to them, 


were the Encouragements and Diſcou- 
ragements equal. But to Things we 
would have them learn, the great and 
only Diſcouragement I can obſerve is, 
that they are called to it, 'tis made their 
Buſineſs, they are teas'd and chid about 
it, and doit with Trembling and Ap- 
prehenſion ; or, when they come 
willingly to it, are kept too long 
at it, til] they are quite tired: All 
which intrenches too much on that 
natural Freedom they extreamly affcQ, 
and *tis that Liberty alone which gives 
the true Reliſh and Delight to their or- 
dinary Play Games. Turn the Tables, . 

d you will ſee they will ſoon change 
their Application ; eſpecially if they 
ſee the Examples of others, whom they 
eſteem and think above themſelves : 
And it the Things they ſee others do 
be ordered fo, that they are perſuaded 
itis the Privilege of an Age or Condi- 
tion above theirs, then Ambition, and 
the Deſire ſtill to get forward, and 
higher, and to be like thoſe above them, 
will give them an Inclination which 
will ſet them on work in a Way where- 


in they will go on with Yigour and 
Pleaſure, 
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Pleaſure, enjoying in it their dearly be- comulfore 


loved Freedom ; which, if it brings 
with it alſo the SatisfaQtion of Credit 
and Reputation,I am apt tothink,there 
will need no other Spur to excite their 
Application and Aſſiduity as much as 
is neceſſary, I confeſs, there needs 
Patience and Skill, Gentleneſs and At- 
tention, and a prudent Condud to at- 
tain this at firſt, But, why have you 
a Tutor, if there needed no pains ? 
But when this is once eſtabliſhed, all 
the reſt will follow more eafily, than 
in any more ſevere and imperious Di- 
ſcipline; and I think it no hard mat- 
ter, to gain this Point; I am ſure it 
will not be, where Children have no 
ill Examples ſet before them. The 
great danger therefore I apprehend, is 
only from Servants, and other ill-orde- 
red Children, or ſuch other vicious or 
fooliſh People, who ſpoil Children, 
both by the ill pattern they ſet before 
them 1in their own ill manners, and by 
giving them together, the two things 
they ſhould never have at once, I 
mean, vicious Pleaſures and Commen- 
dation. 
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9. 75. As Children ſhould very 
ſeldom be corrected by Blows; ſo, I 
think, frequent, and eſpecially, paſſio- 
nate Chidrng, of almoſt as ill conſe- 
quence. For it Ikfſens the Authority 
of the Parents, and the Reſpe& of 
the Child, for I bid you ſtill remem- 
ber, they diſtinguiſh early between 
Paſſion and Reaſon ; and as they can- 
not but have a Reverence for what 
comes from the latter, ſo they quick- 
ly grow into a contempt of the for- 
mer ; or if 1t cauſes a preſent Terrour, 
yet it ſoon wears off, and natnral In- 
clination will eaſily learn to flight ſuch 
Scare-crows, which make a noiſe, but 
are not animated by Reaſon. Children 
being to be reſtrained by the Parents 
only in victous (which, in their ten- 
der Years, are only a few) things, a 
Look or Nod only ought to correct 
them, when they do amiſs: Or, if 
Words are ſometimes to be uſed, they 
ought to be grave, kind and ſober, re- 
preſenting the il], or unbecomingneſs 
of the Fault, rather than a hefty rating 
of the Child for it, which makes him 
not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh, whether 
your Diflike be not more direCted to 
him, than his Faulc. Q. 76, 
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$. 76. I fore-ſee here it will be ob- 0bflinacy. _ 
 jeftedro me; what then, Will you 
/ have Children never Beaten nor Chid 
for any Fault? This will be to let 
looſe the Reins to all kind of Diſorder. 
Not ſo much, as is imagined, if a right 
Courle has been taken in the firſt Sea- 
ſoning of their Minds, and implan- 
ting that Awe of their Pareats above- 
mentioned. For Beating, by conſtant 
Obſervation, is found to do little good, 
where the Smart of it is all the Puniſh- 
ment 1s feared, or felt in it ; for the in- 
fluence of that quickly wears out, 
with the memory of it. But yet there 
is one, and but one Fault, for which, 
I think, Children ſhould be Bea- 
ten; and that is, Obſtinacy or Rebel- 
lion, and in this too, I would have it 
ordered fo, if it can be, that the ſhame 
| of the Whipping, and not the Pain, 
| ſhould be the greateſt part of the Pu- 
niſhmeat. Shame of doing amiſs, and 
deſerving Chaſtiſement, is the only 
true Reſtraint belonging to Vertue. 
The Smarr of the Rod, if Shame ac- 
companies it not, {oon- ceaſes, and 1s 
forgotten, and will quickly, - by uſe, 
tole its Terrour, I have known the 
G 2 Chit 
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Phſtinccy, Children of a Perſon of Quality kept 


in awe, by the fear of having their 
Shooes pulled off, as much, as others 
by apprehenſions of a Rod hanging 
over them. Some {ſuch Puniſhmear, 
I think, better than Beating ; for, 'tis 
Shame of the Fanlt, and the Diſgrace 
that attends it, that they fhould ſtand 
in fear of, rather than Pain, if you 
would have them have a Temper 
truly ingenuous. But Srubbornneſs, and 
an obſtinate Diſobedience, muſt be ma- 
ftred with Force and Blows, for this 
there is no other Remedy. Whatever 
particular AQtion you bid him do, or 
torbear, you muſt be ſure to ſee your ſelt 
obey'd, no Quarter in this caſe, no re- 
ſiſtance ; for when once it comes to be 
a Trial of Skill, a Conteſt for Maſte- 
ry betwixt you, as it is if you com- 
mand, and he refuſes, you muſt be 
{ure to carry it, whatever Blows it 
coſts, if a Nod or Words will not 
prevail, unleſs, for ever after, you in- 
tend to live in obedience to your Son. 
A prudent and kind Mother, of my 
Acquaintance, was, on ſuch an occaſi- 


on, forced to whip her little Daughter, 


at her firſt coming home from Nurſe, 
eight 
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eight times ſucceſſively the ſame ogy, 
Morning, before ſhe could maſter her 
Stubbornneſs, and obtain a compliance 
ina very eaſy and indifferent matter. 
If ſhe had left off ſooner, and top'd 
at the ſeventh Whiping, ſhe had ſpoi- 
led the Child for ever, and by her un- 
prevailing Blows, only confirmed her 
refrattarineſs, very hardly afterwards 
to be cured : But wiſely perſiſting, till 
ſhe had bent her Mind, and ſuppled 
her Will, the only end of Corre&tion 
and Chaſtiſement, ſhe eſtabliſhed her 
Authority throughly in the very firſt 
occaſion, and had ever after, a very 
ready Compliance and Obedience in 
all things from her Daughter. For as 
this was the firſt time,ſo I think, it was 
the laſt too ſhe ever ſtruck her. 

$. 77. This, if well refleted on, 
would'make People more wary in the 
uſe of the Rod and the Cudgel ; and 
keep them from being ſo apt to think 
Beating, the fafe and univerſal Reme» 
dy to be applied at Random, on all o6- 
cafions. This is certain however, if it 
does no good, it does great harm ; 
if it reaches not the Mind, and 
makes not the Will ſupple, it hardens 

| G 3 the 
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obſiney, the Offender, and whatever pain he 


has ſuffered for it, it does bur indear 
to him his beloved fubbornneſs, which 
has got him this time the victory, and 
prepares him to conteſt and hope for 
it for the future, This, I doubt not, 
but by ill order'd Correttion many have 
been taught to be obſtznete and refra- 
tary, who otherwiſe would have been 
very pliant and traQtable. For if 
you puniſh a Child, ſo as if it were 
only to revenge the paſt Fault, which 
has raiſed your Choler, What opera- 
tion can this have upon his Mind, 
which is the part to be amended? It 
there were no #urdy wilfulaeſs Of 
Mind mixed with his Fault, there was 
nothing in it, that needed the ſevert- 
ty of Blows: A kind or grave Ad- 
monition would have been enough, 
to remedy the Faults of frailty,;Forget- 
fullneſs, or inadvertency, 'as much as 
they needed. But if there were a per- 
verſeneſs in the Will, if it were -a de- 
ſigned, reſolved Diſobedience, the Pu- 
niſhment is not to be meaſured by the 
greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the Matter, 
wherein it appeared, but by the op- 
poſition it carries, and ſtands — 
: that 
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that Reſpe& and Submiſſion is due to o49inzsy, * 


the Father's Orders, and muſt always 
be rigorouſly exatted, and the Blows, 
by pauſes, laid on rilt they reach the 
Mind, and you perceive the Signs of 
a true Sorrow, Shame, and refolution 
of Obedience. This, IF confefs, re- 

utres ſomething more than ſceting 

hildren a Task, and whipping them 
without any more adoe, if it be not 
done, and done to our Phanfy : This 
requires Care, Attention, Obfervation, 
and a nice ftudy of Children's Tem- 
pers, and weighing their Faults well 
before we come to this fort of Punifh- 
ment : but is not- that better, than al- 
ways to have the Rod in hand, asthe 
only Inſtrument of Government * And 


by ____ uſe ofit on all'Occafions 


wy +-% 


need of it. For what elfe can be ex- 
peed, when it is promifcuonfly uſed 
upon every little flip, when a Mi- 
ſtake tn Concordance, or a wrong Po- 
ftion int Verſe, (ball have the ſeverity 
of the Laſh, in a well-remper'd and in- 
duſtrious Lad, as ſurely, as a willfull 
Crime, in an obſtinate and perverſe 

G 4 Offen- 
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0bSlinacy, Offender ? How can ſuch a way of 
CorreQtion be expetted to do good on 
the Mind, and ſet that right, which is 
the only thing to be looked after ; and 
when {et right, brings all the reſt, 
that you can defire, along with it ? 

d. 78. Where a wrong bent of the 
Will, wants not amendment, there 
can be no need 'of Blows. Al} other 
Faults, where the Miad is rightly di- 
ſpoſed, and refuſes not the Govern- 
ment and Authority of the father or 
Tutor, are but Miſtakes, and may of- 
ten be over-looked; or when they are 
taken notice of, need no other, but 
the geatler Remedies of Advice, Di: 
reQion and Reproof, till the repeated 
and willtull neglect of thoſe, ſhews 
the Fault to be in the Mind , and that 
a manifeſt perverſneſs of the Will, lies 
at the root of their Diſobedience : Bur | 
when ever obſtinacy, which is an open | 
defiance , appears, that cannot be win» *' 
ked at, or neglected, but muſt in the 
firſt inſtance, be ſubdued and maſter'd ; 
only care muſt be had, that we miſtake 
not, and we mult be ſure i It 15 Obllina- 
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$. 79. But fince the Occaſions of Obinacy.s 


Puniſhment, eſpecially Beating, are as 
much to be avoided as may be, I think 
it ſhould not be often brought to this 
Point: If the Awe I ſpoke of be once 
got, a Look will be ſufficient in moſt 
Caſes. Nor indeed, {hould the ſame 
Carriage, Seriouſneſs, or Application 
be expected from young Children, as 
from thoſe of riper Growth : The 

mult be permitted, as I ſaid, the fooliſh 
and childiſh AQtions ſuitable to their 
Years, without taking notice of them: 
Inadvertency, Careleſsneſs and Gayety 
is the Character of that Age. I think 
the Severity I ſpoke of is not to extend 
it ſelf to ſuch unſeaſonable Reſtraints. 
Keepthem from Vice, and vicious Dif- 
poſitions, and ſuch a kind of Behaviour 
in general will come with every De- 
gree of their Age, as is ſuitable to that 
Age, and the Company they ordinari- 
ly converſe with; and as they grow in 
Years, they will grow in Attention 
and Application. But that your Words 
may always carry Weight and Autho- 
rity with them, 1f it ſhall happen, up- 
on any Occaſion, that you bid him 
leave off the Doing of any even hy 
bo * * 1 
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diſh thing, you muſt be ſure to carry 
the Point, and not let him have the 
Maftery. But yet, I ſay, I would 
have the Father ſeldom 1aterpoſe his 
Authority and Command in theſe Ca- 
ſes, or any other, but ſuch as have a 
Tendency to vicious Habits: Ithink 
there are better Ways of prevailing 
with them; and a gentle Perſwafion 
in Reaſoning ( when the firſt Point of 
Submiſſion to your Will is got ) will 
moſt Times do much better. 

$. 80. It will perhaps be wondered 
that I mention Reaſoning with Chil- 
dren, and yet I cannot but think that 
the true way of dealing with them. 
They underſtand it as early as they do 
Language ; and, if I miſ-obſerve nor, 
they love to be treated as Rational 
Creatures ſooner than is tmagined, 
"Tis a Pride ſhould be cheriſhed in 
them, and, as much as can be, made 
the great Inſtrument to turn them by. 

But whea I talk of Reaſonrne, I do 
not intend any other, but fuch as is 
ſuited to the Child's Capacity and Ap- 
prehenſion. No Body can think a Boy' 
of Three or Seven Years old ſhould be 
argued with, as a grown Man: Long 
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Diſcourſes, and Philoſophical Reaſo- xeojoning. 
nings,at beſt, amaze and confound, but 
do not inftrud Children. When I fay 
therefore, that they rault be 7reated as 
Rational Cr:atures, | mean, thar you 
ſhould makethem ſenſible by the Mild- 
neſs of your Carriage, and the Com- 
poſure even ia your Correftion of 
them, that what you do is reaſonable 
in you, and uſeful and neceſfary for 
them : And that it is not out of Capri- 
chio, Paſſion, or Fancy, that you com- 
mand or forbid them any Thing. This 
they are capable of underſtanding ; 
and there 1s no Vertue they thould be 
excited to, nor Fault they ſhould be 
kept from, which I do nct think they 
may be convinced of ; bur it muſt be 
by ſuch Reaſons as their Age and Un- 
derſtanding are capable of, and thoſe 
propoſed always iz very few and plain 
Words. The Foundations on which 
ſeveral Duties are built, and the Faun- 
tains of Right and Wrong, from which 
they ſpring, are not perhaps eafily to 
be let into the Minds of grown Men, 
not uſed to abftrat thewr Thoughts 
from common received Opinions : 
Much leſs are children capable of Rea- 


ſonings 
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Keajoning, Sonings from remote Principles ; they 


Examples, 


cannot conceive the Force of long De- 
duQtions : The Reaſons that move them 
muſt be obvious, and level to their 
Thoughts, and ſuch as may (if I may 
ſo fay ) be felt, and touched, Bur yer 
if the Age, Temper and Inclinations 
be conſidered, there will never want 
ſuch Motives as may be ſufficient to 
convince them. . If there be no other 
more particular, ,yet theſe will always 
be intelligible, and of force to deterr 
them from any Fault fit to be taken 
notice of in them, (viz.) That it will 
be a Diſcredit and Diſgrace to them, 
and diſpleaſe you. 

$. 81. But of all the ways whereby 
Children are to be inſtrufted, and their 
Manners formed, the plaineſt, eaſieſt, 
and moſt efficacious, is, to ſet before 
their Eyes the Examples of thoſe 
Things you would have them do, 
or avoid. Which, when they are poin- 
ted out to them, inthe Practice of Per- 
ſons within their Knowledge, with 
ſome Refletion on their Beauty, or 
Unbecomingneſs are of more force to 
draw or deterr their Imitation, than 
any Diſcourſes can be made to them. 
k Vertues 
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Vertues and V ices can by no Words be zxawyles. 

ſo plainly ſet before their Underſtan- 

dings, as the Actions of other Men 
» will ſhew them, when you direCt their 
Obſervation, and bid them view this 
or that good or bad Quality 1a their 
Praftice. And the Beauty or Uncome- 
lineſs of many Things in good and ill 
Breeding will be better learnt, and 
make deeper Impreſſions on them, in 
the Examples of others, than from any 
Rules or InſtruCtions can be given a- 
bout them. 

This is a Method to be uſed, not 
only whilſt they are young, but to be 
continued even as long as they ſhall be 
under another's Tuition or Condu&. 
Nay, I know not whether it be not 
the beſt Way to be uſed by a Father, as 
long as he ſhall think fit, on any Occa- 
ſion, to reform any Thing he wiſhes 
mended in his Son : Nothing ſinking 
ſo gently, and ſo deep, into Men's 
Minds, as Example. And what Ill they 
either over-look, or indulge in them 
themſelves, they cannot but diſlike, 
and be aſhamed of, when it 1s ſet be- 
fore them in another, 
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$. 82. It may be doubted concer- 
ning Whipping, when, as the laſt Re- 
medy, it comes to be neceſſary; at 
what Time, and by whom it ſhould 
be done; whether preſently upon the 
Committing the Fault, whillt it is yet 
freſh and hot ; and whether Parents 
themſelves ſhould beat their Children, 
As to the Firſt, I think it ſhould or 
be done preſextly, lelt Paſſion mingle 
with it, and ſo, though 1t exceed the 
juſt Proportion, yet it loſe the Au- 
thority : For even Childrea diſcern 
when we do Things in Paſſion ; but, 


as I {aid before, that has moſt Weight , 
with them, that appears ſedately to* 


come from their Parents Reaſon ; and 
they are not without this DiſtinQion. 
Next, If you have any diſcreet Ser- 
vant capable of it, and has the Place 
of governing your Child ( for if you 
have a Tutor, there 1s no doubt) I 
think it is beſt the Swart ſhould come 
more immediately from another's Hand, 
h by the Parents Order, who 
ſhould ſee it doge ; whereby the Pa- 
rent's Authority will be preferred, and 
the Child's Averſon for the Paia it ſuf- 
fers rather be turned on the Perſon that 
M- 


; 
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immediately inflicts it. For I would wiping., 


have a Father ſeldom itrike his Child,but 
upon very urgent Neceflity, and as the 
lat Remedy; and then perhaps it will 
be fit to do it ſo, that the Child ſhould 
not quickly forget it. 

$.83. But, as I ſaid before, Beating 
is the worſt, and therefore the laſt 
Means to be uſed in the CarreCtion of 
Children; and that only 1a Caſes of 
Extremity, after all gentler Ways have 
been tried, and proved unſucceſsful ; 
which, if well obſerved, there will be 
very {eldom any need of Blows. For 
it not being to be imagined that a 
Child will often, if ever, diſpute his 
Father's preſent Command in any par- 
ticular Inſtance; and the Father not 
rigorouſly interpoling his Authority in 
politive Rules concerning Childiſh or 
indifterent Aftions, wherein his Son is 
to have his Liberty ; nor concerning, 
his Learning or improvement, where- 
in there is no Compullion to be uſed ; 
there remains only the Prohibition of 
{ome vicious Actions, wherein a Child 
is capable of Obſtinacy, and conle- 
quently can deſerve Beating : And fo 
there will be but very few — of 
that 
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whippirg. that Diſcipline to be uſed by any one; 


who conliders well, and orders his 
Child's Education as it ſhould be. For 
the firſt Seven Years, What Vices can 
a Child be guilty of, but Lying, or 
ſome ill-natur'd Tricks; the repeated 
Commiſſion whereof, after his Father's 
dire&t Command againſt it, ſhall bring 
him into the Condemnation of Obſt:- 
zacy, and the Chaſtiſement of the Rod ? 
If any vicious Inclination in him be, 
in the firſt Appearance and Inſtances 
of it, treated as it ſhould, firſt with 
your Wonder, and then if returning 
again a ſecond Time, diſcounte- 
nanced with the ſevere Brow of the 
Father, Tutor, and all about him, and 
a Treatment ſuitable to the State of 
Diſcredit before-mentioned ; and this 
continued till he be made ſenſible, and 
aſhamed of his Fault, I imagine there 
will be ao need of any other Corre- 
Ction, nor ever any Occaſion to come 
to Blows. The Neceflity of ſuch Cha- 
ſtiſement is uſually the Conſequence 
only of former Indulgencies, or Neg- 
lets. If vicious Inclinations were 
watched from the Beginning, and the 
Act Irregularities they cauſed correted 
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by thoſe gentler Ways, we ſhould ſel- whipping. 


dom have to do with more than one 
Diſorder at once, which would be ea- 
ily ſet right without any Stiror Noiſe, 
and not require {o harſh a Diſcipline as 
Beating. Thus one by one as they ap- 
pear'd, they might all be weeded out 
without any Signs or Memory that 
ever they had been there. But we let- 
ting their Faults ( by Indulging and 
Humouring our little Ones ) grow up 
till they are Sturdy and Numerous, 
and the Detormity of them makes us 
aſham'd and uneaſy, we are fain to 
come to the Plough and the Harrow, 
the Spade and the Pick-ax muſt go deep 
to come at the Roots; and all the Force, 
Skill, and Diligence we can uſe, is 
{carce enough to cleanſe the vitiated 
Seed-Plat over-grown with Weeds, and 
reſtore us the hopes of Fruits to re- 

wards our Pains in its ſeaſon. 
$. 84. This Courſe, if obſerved, 
will ſpare both Father and Child 
the trouble of repeated InjunCtions 
and multiplied Rules of Doing and 
Forbearing. For, I am of Opinion, 
that of thole Aftions which tend to 
vitious Habits ( which are thoſe alone 
that 
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thipping. that a Father ſhould interpoſe his 
Authority and Commands in) none 
ſhould be forbidden Children till they 
are found Guilty of them. For ſuch 
untimely Prohibitions, if they do no- 
thing worſe, do at leaſt ſo much to- 
wards teaching and allowing them, 
that they ſuppoſe that Children may 
be guilty of chem ; who would pol- 
ſibly be ſafer 1n the Ignorance of any 
ſuch Faults. And the beſt Remedy 
to ſtop them, is, as I have ſaid, to ſhew 
Wonder and Amazement at any ſuch 
Action, as hath a vitious Tendency, 
when it is firſt taken Notice of in a 
Child. For Example, When he is firſt * 
found ina Lye or any ill natur'd Trick, ® 
the firſt Remedy ſhould be to'talk to * 
him of it as a ſtrange, monſtrous Matter, 
that it could not be imagin'd he would 
have done, and ſo ſhame him out of 
it. 

d. 85. It will be (tis like) objeed, 
That whatever TI fanfie of the TraQ- 
ableneſs of Children, and the preva- 
lency of thoſe ſofter Ways of Shame 
and Commendation, yet there are ma- 
ny who will never apply themſelves to 
their Books, and to what they ought 

to 
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to Learn, unleſs they are ſcourged to Fhipping.» 


it. This I fear is nothing but the Lan- 
guage of ordinary Schools and Faſhion 
which has never ſuftered the other to 
be tried as it ſhould be, in Places where 
it could be taken Notice of. Why, elſe, 
does the Learning of Latin and Greek 
need the Rod, when French and Italian 
needs it not? Children learn to Dance 
and Fence without whipping ; nay, A- 
rithmetick, Drawing, &. they apply 
themſelves well enough to without 
beating, which would make one ſu- 
ſpeQ, that there is ſomething ſtrange, 
unnatural and diſagreeable to that Age, 
in the Things requir'd in Grammar- 
Schools, or the methods uſed there, 
that Children cannot be brought to, 
without the ſeverity of the Laſh, and 
hardly with that too, or clſe that itis a 
miſtake, that thoſe Tongues could not 
be taught them without Beating. 

9. 86. But let us ſuppoſe ſome ſo 
Negligent or Idle, that they wall not 
be brought to learn by the gentler 
Ways propoled ; for we muſt grant 
that there will be Children found of 
all Tempers, yet it does not thence 
follow, that the rough Diſcipline of 
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#hipping. the Cudgel is to be uſed to all ; nor can 
any one be concluded unmanagable by 
the milder Methods of Government, till 
they have been #hroughly tried upon 
him; and if they will not prevail with 
him to uſe his Endeavours, and do 
what 15 in his Power to do, we make 
no Excuſes, for the obſtinate Blows are 
the proper Remedies for thoſe ; but 
Blows laid on in a way different from 
the ordinary. He that wilfully ne- 
glects his Book, and ftubbornly re- 
tuſes any thing he can do, required of 
him by his Father, expreſſing himſelf 
in a poſitive ſerious Command, ſhould 
not be Corrected with two or three 
angry Laſhes, for not performing his 
Task, and the ſame Puniſhment re- 
peated again and again upon every the 
like Default. But when it is brought 
to that paſs, that wilfulneſs evidently 
ſhews it ſelf, and makes Blows nece(- 
ſary, I think the Chaſtiſement ſhould 
be a little more Sedate and a little more 
Severe, and the Whipping (mingled 
with Admonitions between) fo conti- 
nued, till the IppreMons of it on the 
Mind were found legible in the Face, 
Voice and Submiſſion of the Child, = 
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he has been guilty of, and melting in 
true Sorrow under it, If ſuch a Cor- 
reCtion as this tried ſome few times at 
fit Diſtances, and carried to the utmoſt 
Severity, with the viſible Diſplcaſure 
of the Father all the while, will not 
work the Effeft, turn the Mind, and 
produce a future Compliance, What 
can be hoped from Blows, and to 
what purpoſe ſhould they be any more 
uſed? Beating, when you can expect 
no good from it, will look more. like 
the Fury of an enraged enemy, than 
the good will» of a compaſſionate 
Friend; and ſuch Chaſtiſements- car- 
ries with it only Provocation without 
any proſpect of amendment. If it be any 
Father's Misfortune to have a Son thus 
perverſe and untraQtable, I know not 
what more he can do but -pray for 
him. But, Iimagine, ifa right Courſe 
be taken with Children from the 
beginning , very few will be found to 
be ſuch, and when there are any ſuch 
Inſtances, they are not to be the Rule 
tor the Education of thoſe who are bet- 
cer Natur'd, arid may be managed with 
better Uſage. 

H 3 d. 87. 
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$. 87. If a Twtor can be got, that 
thinking himſelf in the Father's place, 
charged with his Care, and relithing 
theſe Things, will at the beginning ap- 
ply himſelf to put them 1n praQice, 
he will afterwards find his Work very 
ealy ; and you will, I guels, have your 
Son 1a a little time a greater Proficient 
1g both Learning and Breeding, than 
perhaps you imagine. But let him by 
no means Beat him, at leaft without 
your Conſent and DireQtion. He mult» 
be {ure alſo to ſhew him the Example 
of the Things,he would have the Child 
practiſe, and carefully to preſerve him 
trom the influence of ill .- Precedents, 
eſpecially the moſt dangerous of all, 
that of the Servants, from whole Com- 
pany he 1s to be kept, not by prohibt- 
tions, for that will but give him an 
Irch, but by other Ways [have men- 
tioned. EET 
\ &. 88. In all the whole Bulineſs of 
Education, there 1s nothing like to be 
leſs hearken'd to, or harder to be well 
obſerved, than what I am now going 
to {ay, and that is, chat I would from 
their firſt begiainng to talk, have ſome 
Diſcreet, Sober; nay, Wiſe Perſon abour 
FT Children 
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Ti Children, whoſe Care it ſhould be to Gerneu, 


by Faſhion them aright, and keep them 
g from all i}, eſpecially the infection of 
J- bad Company. I think this Province re- 
2X quires great Sobriety, Temperance, Ten- 

Y aderneſs, Diligence and Diſcretion, Qua- 

Ir lities hardly to be found united in Per- 
At ſons that are to be had for ordinary Sa- 
IN laries, orealily to be found any where. 
Ns As to the Charge of it, I think it will 
ut be the Money belt laid out, that can be, 
(&- about our Children; and therefore 
le though it may be Expenſive more than 
Id is ordinary, yet 1t cannot be thought 
m dear. He that at any Rate procures 
'S, his Child a good Mind, weil princi- 
I, pled, temper'd to Vertue and Ulſctul- 
N- neſs, and adorned with Civility and 
dt- good Breeding, makes a better pur- 

an chaſe tor him, than if he laid out the 
0n- Money for an addition of more Earth 
to his former Acres. Spare it in Toys 
of and Play-Games, in Silk and Ribbons, 
be Laces and other uſeleſs Expences, as 
ell much as you pleaſe ; but be not ſpa- 
ng ring in {o neceſſary a Part as this. * Tis 
"Mm not good Husbandry to make his For- 
ne tune rich, and his Mind poor. I have 
ut often with great Admiration fſcen 
en H 4 People 
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Gooernour- People laviſh it profuſely 1a tricking 
up their Children in tine Clothes ; 
Lodging and Feeding\them Sumptu- 
oully,allowing them move than enough 
of uſeleſs Servants, and yet at the ſame 
time ſtarve their Minds, and not take 
ſufficient Care to cover that, which is 
the moſt ſhameful Nakedneſs, viz. 
their natural wrong Inclinations and 
Ignorance. This I can look on as no 
other than a Sacrificing to their own 
Vanity ; it ſhewing more their Pride 
than true Care of the good of their 
Children. Whatloever you imploy to 
the Advantage of your Son's Mind 
will ſhew your true Kindneſs, though 
it be to the leſſening of his Eſtate. A 
Wiſe and Good Man can hardly want 
cither the Opinion or Reality of being 

+ Great and Happy. But he, that is Foo- 
liſh or V icious, can be neither Great nor 
Happy, what Eitate ſoever you leave 
him : And Iask you, Whether there 
be not Men in the world, whom you 
had rather have your Son be with 
509 1. per Annum, than lome other you 
know with 5000 /. 

d. $9. The Conſideration of Charge 
ought not therefore to deterr thoſe who 
| are 
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are able ; the great Difficulty will be g,,uow. 


where to find a proper Perſon. For 
thoſe of ſmall Age,Parts and Vertue,are 
unfit for this Imployment ; and thoſe 
that have greater, will hardly be got 
to undertake ſuch a Charge. You 
mult therefore look out early, and en- 
quire every where ; tor the World has 
People of all forts; and I remember, 
Montaigne ſays in one of his Eſſays, 
That the Learned Caſtalio was fain ro 
make Trenchers at Bafle to keep him- 
ſelf from ſtarving, when his Father 
would have given any Money for ſuch 
a Tutor for his Son, and Caſta/io have 
willingly embraced ſuch an Imploy- 
ment upon very reaſonable Terms, but 

this was for want of Intelligence. 
$. go. If you find it difficult to meet 
with ſuch a Tutor as we delire, vou 
are not to wonder; I only can fay, 
Spare no Care nor Coſt to get ſuch an 
one ; all things are to be had that way, 
and I dare afſure you, that if you ger 
a good one, you will never repent the 
Charge, but will always bave the Sa- 
tisfaction to think it the Money of all 
other the beſt laid out. But be ſure 
take no Body upon Friends or Chari- 
tables 
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2reronr, table, no nor bare great Commendati- 


Familia- 
rity. 


ons : Nor will the Reputation of a So- 
ber Man with Learning enough(which 
is all uſually that is required in a Tu- 
tor) ſerve the turn. In this Choice 
be as Curious as you would in that of 
a Wife for him : For you mult not 
think of Trial or Changing afterwards, 


"that will cauſe great Inconvenience to 


you, and greater to your Son. When 
I conſider the Scruples and Cautions I 
here lay in your way, methinks it 
looks as if I adviſed you to ſomething, 
which I would have offer'd at, but in 
Effect not done. But he that ſhall 
conſider how much the Buſineſs of a 
Tutor rightly imployed lies out of the 
Road, and how remote it 15 from the 
Thoughts of many, even of thole who 
propole to themſelves this Imployment, 
w1ll perhaps be of my Mind, that one 
fir to Educate and Form the Mind of a 
Young Gentleman 1s not every where 
to be tound; and that more than ordi- 
nary Care 1s to be taken 1n the Choice 
of him, or elſe you may fail of your 

End. 
9.91. But to return to our method a=» 
gain. Tho? I have mentioned the Se- 
verity 
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- veriry of the Father's Brow, and the pamilia-+ 
j- Awe ſettled thereby in the Mind of iv: 
h ' Children when young, as one main 

- | Foundation, whereby their Education 

'T is to be managed : Yet I am far from 

f being of an Opinion, thar it ſhould be 

t continued all a long to them, whilft 

» they are under the Diſcipline and Go- 

0 vernment of Pupilage. I think it 

1 ſhould be relaxed as faſt as their Ape, 

[ Diſcretion, and Good behaviour could 

t allow it, even to that degree, that a 

, Father will do well, as his Son grows 

1 up, and 1s capable of it, to talk fami- 

] liarly with him; nay, ask his Advice,and 

! Conſult with him about thoſe things, 


- wherein he has any knowledge, or un- 
2 - deritanding. By this, the Father will 
) - gain two things, both of great mo- 
x ment. The one 1s, That it will put 
2 ſerious Conſiderations into his Son's 
1 Thoughts, better chan any Rules or 
- Advices he can give him. The ſooner 
- you treat him as a Man, The ſooner he 
will begin to be one - And if you ad- 
r mit him 1ato ſerious Diſcourſes ſome- 
times with you, you will inſenſibly 
raiſe his Mind above the uſual A mule- 
ments of Youth, and thoſe trifling 
| Occu- 
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Occupations it is commonly waſted in: 
For it 1s ealie to obſerve, that many 
young Men continue longer in the 
Thoughts and Converſation of School- 
Boys, than otherwiſe they would, 
becauſe their parents keep them at 
that diſtance, and in that low Rank, 
by all their Carriage to them. 

6. 92. Another thing of greater con- 
ſequence, which you will obtain by 
{uch a way of treating him , will be 
his Friendſhip. Many Fathers, though 
they proportion to their Sons liberal 
Allowances, according to their Age 
and Condition ; yet they keep them 
as much unacquainted with their E- 
{tates, and all other Concernments, as 
if they were Strangers. This if it 
looks not like Jealoulie, yet it wants 
thoſe Marks of Kindneſs and Inti- 
macy , which a Father ſhould ſhew 
to his Son; and, no doubt, often hin- 
ders, or abates, that Cheerfullneſs and 
Satisfaction, wherewich' a Son ſhould 
addreſs bimſelt ro, and rely upon his 
Father ; and I cannot but often wonder 
to ſee Fathers, who love their Sons 
very well, yet ſo order the matter by 
a conſtant Stittneſs, and a mien of 

Autho- 
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. . [| 
Authority and diſtance to them all gamizix- * 
their Lives, as if they were never to iy. 


enjoy or have any comfort from thole 
they love beſt in the World, till they 
had loſt them, by being removed 1in- 
to another. Nothing cements and e- 
ſtabliſhes Friendſhip and Good-will, 
ſo much as confident Communication of 
Concernments -and Afﬀairs. Other 
Kindneſles without this, leave ſtill ſome 
Doubts; but when your Son ſees you 
open your Mind to him, that you in- 
tereſt him in your Afﬀairs, asThings you 
are willing ſhould in their turn come 
into his Hands, he will be concerned 
for them, as for his own; wait his 
Seaſon with Patience, and Love you in 
the mean time, who keep him not at 
the diſtance of a Stranger. This will 
allo make him ſee, that the Enjoyment 
you have is not without Care, which 
the more he is ſenſible of, the leſs will 
he envy you the Poſlefhion, and the 
more think himſelt Happy under the 
Management of ſo favourable a Friend, 
and fo caretul a Father. There is ſcarce 
any Young Man of {o little Thought, 
or ſo void of Senſe, that would not be 
glad of a ſure Friexd, that he mighr 

have 
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S_ have recourle to, and freely Conſult 


on occaſion, The Refervedneſs and 
Diſtance, that Fathers keep, often de- 
prives their Sons of that refuge, which 
would be of more Advantage to them, 
than an hundredRebukes and Chidings. 
Would your Son engage in ſome Fro- 
lick, or take a Vagary, were it not 
much better he ſhould do it with, 
than without your Knowledge ? For 
fince Allowances for ſuch things muſt 
be made to Young Men, the more you 
know of his Intrigues and Deſigns, the 
better will you be able to prevent great 
Miſchiefs; and by letting him ſee 
what is like to follow, take the right 
way of prevailing with him to avoid 
leſs Inconveniencies. Would you have 
him open his Heart to you, and ask 
your Advice? You muſt begin to do 
{o with him firſt, and by your Car- 
riage beget that Confidence. 

d. 93. But whatever he Conſults 
you about, unleſs it lead to ſome fa- 
tal and irremediable Miſchief, be fure 
you adviſe only as a Friend of more 
Experience ; but with your. Advice 
mingle nothing of Command or Au- 
thority, no more than you would to 
your 
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your Equal, or a Stranger. That x nwjs- 


would be to drive him for ever from riy 
any farther demanding or receiving 
Advantage from your Counſel. You 
mult conſider, that he 1s a Young Man, 
and has Pleaſures and Fancies, which 
you are paſs'd. You mult not expeCt 
his Laclinations ſhould bejuſt as yours, 
nor that at Twenty he ſhould have the 
{ame Thoughts you have at Fifty. All 
that you can with is, that ſince Youth 
muſt have ſome Liberty, ſome Out- 
leaps, they might be with the Inge- 
nuity of a Son, and wnder the Eye of 
a Father, and then no very gpreat 
harm can come of it. The way ro 
obtain this, as I ſaid before, is (accor- 
ding as you find him capable) to talk 
with him about your Afﬀairs, propoſe 
Matters to him familiarly, and ask his 
Advice; and when he ever lights on 
the Right, follow i as his, and if it 
ſucceeds well, let him have the Com- 
mendation. This will not at all leſſen 
your Authority, but increaſe his Love 
and Eſteem of you. Whilſt you keep 
your Eſtate, the Staff will ſtill be 1a 
your own Hands, and your Authority 
the ſ{urer, the more it is ſtrengthen'd 
with 
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with Confidence and Kzndneſs. For 
you have not that Power, you ought 


to have over him, till he comes to be - 


more afraid of offending ſo good a 
Friend, than of lofing ſome part of 
his future ExpeCtation. 

$. 94. When, by making your Son 


ſenſible that he depends on you, and is 


in your Power, you have eſtabliſh'd 
your Authority ; and by being inflext- 
bly ſevere in your Carriage to him, 
when obſtinately perſiſting in any ill 
natur'd Trick, you have forbidden 
eſpecially Lying, you have imprinted 
on his Mind that awe, which is nece(- 
{ary : And on the other ſide, when, by 
permitting him the full Liberty due to 
his Age, and laying no reſtraint in 
your Preſence to thoſe childiſh AQti- 
ons and gaiety of Carriage, which, 
whilſt he is very Young, 1s as nece[- 


Aary to him as Meat or Sleep, you 


have reconcild him to your Company, 
and made him ſenſible of your Care 
and Love of him by Indulgence and 
Tenderneſs, eſpecially, Carefſing him 
on all Occaſions wherein he does any 
thing well, and being kind to him 


after a Thouſand faſhions ſuitable 4 
is 
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his' Age, 'which Nature- teaches Pas Gourmad. 
rents better than I can 3 when, I ſay, 
by theſe Ways of Tenderneſs and At- 
feftion, which Parents never want for 
their Children, you have alſo planted 
in him a particular AﬀeQtion for you, 
he is then 1n the State you could deſire, 
and you have formed in his Mind that 
true Reverence, which is alway after- 
wards carefully to be increaſed and 
maintained in both the Parts of it, 
Love and Fear, as the great Principle, 
whereby you will always have hold 
upon him, to turn his. Mind to the 
ways of Vertue of Honour. 
$. 95. When this Foundation is once Temper. 
well laid, and you had this Reverence 
begin to work in him, the next thing 
to be done is carefully to conſider his 
Temper, and the particular Conſtiru- 
tion of his Mind. Stubbornneſs, Lying 
and ill natur'd Aftions are not (as has 
been ſaid) ro be permitted in him from 
the beginning, whatever his Temper 
be : Thoſe Seeds of Vices are not to be 
ſuffered to take any root, but muſt be 
y ſuppreſs'd in their appearance ; and 
your Auchority is to be eſtabliſh'd 
from the very dawning of any Know- 
I ledge 
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ledpe in him, that it may operate as/ a 
natural Principle, whereot he never 
perceived the beginning, never knew 
that it was or could be otherwiſe. By 
this, if the Reverence he owes you be 


eſtabliſh'd early, it wili always be.Sa- - 


cred 'to him, . and it will be as hard 
forhim to refift it as the Principles of 
his Nature. | 

$. 96. Having thus very early eſta- 
bliſhed your Authority,and by thegen- 
tler Applicattons of it, ſhamed him ont 
of, what leads towards any immoral 
Habit, as ſoon as you have obſerved it 
in him (for 1 would by no means have 


._ . chiding uſed, much lefs Blows, till Ob- 


Rtinacy and Incorrigiblenefs make it 
abſolutely neceſſary) it will be fit to 
confider which way the natural make 
of his Mind inclines him. Some Men 
by the unalterable Frame of their Con- 
{kitutions are Stout, others Timorous 
fome -Confident, others Modeſt, Tratt- 
able or Obſtinate, Curious or Careleſs. 
There are- not . more Differences in 
Men's Faces, and the outward- Linea- 


, ments of their Bodies, than there are-in 


the Makes and Tempersof their Minds, 
only there is this Difference, that = 
1 diltin- 
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a | diſtiagyiſhing CharaQecy of the Face, 7-"7"- » 
er and the Lineameats of the Body grow 
w - more plain and viſible with Time and 
By Age, bur. the peculiar Phyſogpomy of 
be z#he Mind is poſt diſcernable in Chil- 
a- . dren, before: Art and Cuoniog hath 
xd taught them to hide their Deformities 
of and conceal their ill Laclinations uader 

a diſſembled out-lide. 

La- d. 97, Begin therefore betimes nice- 
21- ly to obſerve your Son's Temper, and 
wt that when he is under leaſt reſtraint. 
ral See what are his predominant Paſſions 
it and prevailing datlinations, whether he 
ve be Fierce ar Mild, Bald or Baſhful, 
þ- Campaſſionate ar Cruel,. open gr Re- 
it Aderv'd, &s. For as theſe are different 
to in.him, ſo are your Methods to be dit- 
ke ferent, and your Authority myſt hence 
len take meaſures to apply it felf different 
2n- Ways to him. Theſe »ative Propet- 
ous fions, theſe prevalencies of Conſtitution 
- are not to be cured, by Rules, or a dire 
{s. Contelt, eſpecially chaſe of them that 
in _ are the humbhler aad meaner fart, that 
ea- | proceed from fear and: lownels gf 
-in - Spit ;chough with Act\they may be 
ds, Much mended,and turned;to.good pyr- 

the Poſes. Bur this, be lure, Alter all © 

go 2 done, 
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emer, done, the Byas will always hang on ; | 


Dominion, 


that ſide, that nature firſt placed it: 
And if you carefully obſerve the Cha- 
raters of this Mind now in the firſt 


Scenes of his Life, you will ever after 


be able to judge, which way his 


Thoughts lean, and what he aims at, 


even hereafter, when, as he grows up, 


the Plot thickens, and he puts on : 


ſeveral Shapes to att it. 

$. 98. 1 told you before that Chil- 
dren love Lzberty, and therefore they 
ſhould be brought to do the things 
are fit for them, without feeling any re- 
ftraint laid upon them. I now tell you, 
they love ſome thing more, and that is 
Dominion, and this 1s the firſt Original 
of moſt vicious habits, that are ordina- 
ry and natural. "This Love of Power 
and dominion ſhews it ſelf very early 
and that in theſe Two Fhings: 

$.99. 1. We ſce Children (as ſoon 
almoſt as they are born (1 am ſure long 
before they can ſpeak) cry, grow pee- 
viſh, fullen, and our of humour, for 
nothing but to have their Wils. They 


would have their Deſires ſubmitred to 5» 


by others; they contend for a ready 
complyance from all about them, e- 
T | ſpecially 
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beneath them in Agt or Degree, as ſoon 
as they-come to conſider others with 
chofe diftinRions. 

_ F. 100. Anptber thing wherein they 
ſhew their loye of Dominion,is,their de- 


| fire4@ have things tobe theirs ; they 


would aye. Propriety and! Poſſeſſion, 


 plealing themſelves with Soſſortee that 
' ſeemst6give, 38d the Right they, there- 


by bave [to diſpoſe of them: as they 
pleaſe. He, that has not-obſerved theſe 
two Humours working: very betimes 
in Children, has taken Jittle: notice of 
their Aftions : And he,that thinks that 


theſe two Roots of almoſt_all the In- 


juſtice and Contention, that ſo diſturb 
humane Life, are not early to be wee- 
ded out,. and contrary Habits introdu- 
ced, negles the proper Seaſon to lay 
the Foundations of a good and worth 
Man. To do this, I imagine, theſe 
following things may ſomewhat con- 
duce. OE 

Q. 101, 1. That a Child ſhould ne- 


ver be ſuffered to have what he craves, 


+ or ſo much as ſpeaks for, much leſs if 


he cries for ifg, What then, would you 
not have them declare their Wants ? 
I 3 Yes, 


I17. 


ſpecially from thoſe that ſtand near or ponjvicr,* 


Crevigg. 
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Yes, that is veryfit; and "tis as fir, that 
with all tenderneſs they' ſhould be 
hearken'd to,” and ſupplied; "ar: leaft 
whilſt they are very lirels.” Bur *tis 
one thing. to fy, 1 'vmi hungry ; a» 
nother :to ſay, T would have Roaft- 
Meat. ' Having declared'their*Wants, 
their navotkl Wants, the \pain'they'fee! 
from Hunfer, Thirſt, 'Ostd,: of 'atvy 
other nezzthty of Nature; tis 'zhe'Du- 
ty of der Patemts, afid vtheſe #bbut 
them; to-relighe-them : -Bue-Thildfen 
muſt legve it toxhe hviceumdordtring 
of their Parehars| what they: think Þþrv- 
pereſt for itherfi;. hd How *faxth'; and 


mult not' be 'getmirted0t0] ale: For 


themſetves,- 8ad:'fay, 1' wbuls' Bibve 
Wine, of 'White-bredd#y the hery 'tu- 
ming'6f it fhbvtd wako them loſe 
- $. 102. This-5s for natural Wales, 
which. muſt '$e 'relivved': Bit for! #V 
Wants bf 'Fitcy atid Aﬀetation, rhey 
ſhould ever, if once declar'd, be kear- 
ken'd 'toi'! or ' $omplied with. - By this 
means they Will be brought vo pet a 
maſtery over: thetr Tnclintiors, and 
J:arn the "Art 'of ftifling their: Deſires, 
as ſoon as they tiſe vp in them, Wl Bos 
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fore they take vent, when they are ca- craving. 


feſt to be ſubdued, which will be of 
great uſe to' them inthe furure courſe 
of their Lives. © By this T'46 Hot mean, 
that they ſhould not have the things, 
that one'perceives would Uthghr them : 
*T would be Inhumanity, and not'Pru- 
dence, to treat-chem-ſo: Bit they 
ſthotild not w_ the _ to carve, 
or ef ave any th ing to themſe ves; ; they 
fhould be exerciſed in-keeping their 
Deſires under, till che” Hhave'gor the 
habit of it, and it be' grown ealie ; 
they ſhould accuſtom themſelves to be 
cn in- the "want' of what they 
for: Arid the more they pra- 
Giked. ' Modeſty and Temperance in 
this, the moxe- ſhould choſe about them 
ſtudy to reward them with what is ſui- 
ted -and acceptable .ro them: which 
ſhould be beftowed on then, as if it 
were a natural conſequence of their 
Good-Behaviour, and not a Bargain a- 
bout it. But you will Joſe your La- 
bour, and what is more, their Love 
and -Reverence too, tif they can re- 
ceive from others, what you de- 
ny them. This-is to be kept very 
ſtanch, and carefully to be watched. 
I 4 And 
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And here the Servants come again in 
my Way... , 4, 75:1 : 41 441 

$. 103. If this;þe- begun betimes, and 
they accuſtora themſelves early to f1- 
leace their Deſires, this uſeful} habit 
will ſettle in them;. and as .they. come 
to. grow ;up in; Age and Diſcretion, 
they may be-allowed. greater liberty, 
when reaſon comes to ſpeak-in them, 
and not Paſſion. For when ever Rea- 
{on would ſpeak, it ſhould be hear- 
ken'd to. Bur as they ſhould never 
be heard, when Se {peak for any 
thing they ,,would 4ave, unleſs it. be 
firſt, propoſed to. them; ſa they ſhauld 
always be heard, and fairly and kind- 
ly an{wered,. when they ask afteg any 
thing they would 4xow, and delire to 
be inform'd,. about. © Carioſity ſhould 
be as carefully cheriſbed in Children, : as 
other Appetites ſuppreſſed. vi 

Q. 10.4. 2- Children'whe live toge- 
ther often ſtrive for maſtery , whoſe 
Will ſhall carry it over the reſt ; whoe- 
ver begias the Conte, ſhould be ſureto 
be Crofſled in it: But not only that, but 
they ſhould be taughr to have all the 
Deference, Complaiſance, and Civility 
one for another imaginable. This 

when 
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7 whea they ſee ix procures themreſpeR, c,mpuims, 


« Z) 


' and that they lole:np Superiority by it; 
* but on the Contrary, they grow into 


love, and eſteem with everybody, they 


- will take more, pleaſure, in,. than ig in- 
- ſolent Domineering ; for 1o, plainly is 


the other.. : 


The Complaints of Children one a- 
gainſt another, which is uſually but 


| the deſiring. the, aſſiſtance ,of another 
| to revenge. them., ſhould not. be. fa- 
' vourably recezyed, nor hearken'd to : 


It weakens and efteminates their Minds 
to ſuffer them. to Complain: And 
if. they :endure ſometimes croſſing, or 
pain from others, without being per- 


' mitted to think, it ſtrange or intole- 


rable, it will do them no harm to learn 
Sufferance, and hearden them early. 
But though you give no countenance 
to the Complaints.of the Querulous, yet 
take care to. ſuppreſs all Inſolence and 
Ill-nature. . When you obſerve'it your 
ſelf, reprove it before the injured Par- 
ty : But if the Compliant be of fome- 
thing really worthy your. notice, and 
prevention another time, then reprove 
the Offender by himſelf alone, out of 
bght of him -that complained, and 

make 
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Compraers: make him go and ask. -pardon, and 


Liberdlity, 


make reparation. Which coming thus, 


4 


as it were, fromchimfelf, will be the * 


more cheerfully perfarmed, and more 


kid! ectived, the LoveFre 
01h Bi them, and cultorn' ng 


lity grow famuliar amongſt y6or Chil. 
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4 hap Thing oa ef and freely 


to their 1 Teens and 1t theni/find/By 
ne tt he " thera his 
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Bw 'to. to praBiſ 
En the 1 will Ba bn af 7 
firs cigdes od, civilter ro oneariother, 
and con equenrly to.othiers, than twetk- 


Y, |Rules 2 t gopd Manners, with 
wh ich Yen art perf per- 
te xed-and yok bred. *Cpyetouſhelsand 
on fife. bf ta aving. i dur poſſeſſion, 
under pur Dominion, mote an 

is have need of, being the root of all 
Ey1l ; Thoyld be .catly and carefully 
weeded out,. and the contrary Quality 
of a readinefs'to impart*to others, im- 
planted, This fhould' be encquraged 
by 
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and conſtaritly taking care; rhat he lo- 


* the Thſtances' he pives/ of ſuch freeneſs 


be always: Tepaid, and with intereſt ; 
and kt Him: ſentibly perceive, that the 
Kindnels he bong to othets; is' no ill 
husb#fidry *Fgr! himfelf,- but i that it 
brings'a TT 6f Kindhef both from 


' thoſe thar'rective it, 'and thoſe who 
| look on. Maſe this a Conteſt among 


Hen, Who hall out-do one: ano- 
3 ahd by this means, by 
| , Children having 
4 Seothemfves to bare with 
what they have; good Nature may be 
ſetled '4 thera” #nto anHabit, and 


13J 


cat' Conttnendation' 'atd' Credit, ritenuin. 


= may ke pleaſure and pique p71. 


ſelves :in being Pint Wheral, and 


| rar to others. 


9. 106, hemp 154 fault that ſhould Crying, 


not/be-tolerated'*m Children, not only 
fot che unplevfant and - wnbecvrming 
No it fills the Houſe with; bat for 
more cotifidetable Reaſons in reference 
to the Thildien themſelves, which is 
tobe dur aimiin Education.” VV 

' Their Crying 15 of two forts ; etther 
filbborn and domrneering, or qherwlows 
and whining. I. Their 


N x24 


Cying- ':. . 1. - Their crying is very; often-.a con-, * 
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tention for , Maſtery, and an.open de- 
claration of -their Iopſolence, - er-Obſti- 
nacy, when they have.not the power 
to ' obtaia their Deſire, 4hey. will by 
theic - C/amour. and Sobbipg, ,, maintain 
their- Title and. Right t9'1t-;i This is 
an open juſtifying themſalves,;.and a 
ſort of Remonſtrance of the unjuſtneſs 
of the Oppreſlion, which denies them, 
what they havea mind tg.” -.. 

S. 107, 2. Sometimes. their crying 15 
the effeQt of Pain, or true Sorrow, and 
a bemoaring themſelves under it. ;:- 

| Theſe Twoifcarefullygbſerved may 
by the Mien, Looks and Aftions, and 
particularly ;by the Tone of their Cry- 
ing be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, but neither 
them , muſt be ſyffer'd, much leſs 
incourag'd. ha aq 
- -, !.' I,,'The obltinate or ;fowachful cry- 
 #ng ſhould by, no means be permitted, 
becauſe it is; but another ' way of flat- 
tering their Deſires, and ,incouraging 
thoſe Paſſions, which 'tis our;main Bu- 
ſineſs. to ſubdue : Ang if itbe, as often 
it is, upon the receiving any Corre- 
Qtion,it quite defeats all the good Effes 
of it : For a Puniſhmeat, which leaves 
F-. them 
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them in this declar'd Oppoſition, only crying. 


ſerves to make them worſe. The Re- 


: Rraints and Puniſhments laid on Chil- 
' drenare all miſapplied and loſt, as far 


as they do not prevail over their Wills, 
teach them to ſubmit their Paſſions, 
and make their Minds ſupple and pli- 


| ant, to what their Parents Reaſon ad- 


Gun wo Loa% Pw Ack aretiations L _ 


viſes them now, and ſo prepare them 
to obey, what their own Reaſons ſhall 
adviſe hereafter. But if, in any thing 
wherein they are croſſed, they may be 
ſuffer'd to'go away cy3ing, they con- 
firm themſelves in their Deſires, and 
cheriſh the ill Humour with a Decla- 
ration of their Right, 'and a Reſolu- 
tion to fatisfy their Inclination the firſt 


' Opportunity. This therefore is ano- 
: ther Reaſon why you ſhould ſeldom 
 Chaſtiſe your Children, for, whea- 


ever you come to that extremity, *tis 


; not enough to whipp or Beat them, 
; you muſt do ir till you'find you have 
* ſubdued their Minds; till with Sub- 


2; this, the beating of 'Ch 


miſſion and Patience they yield to the 
CorreQion, which your hall beſt diſ- 
cover by their ting and their ceaſing 
from” it” upon” your bidding: Without 

ildren is but a 


paſſio- 
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paſſionate T prune over SR, fe it * 


15 mers C rue apt Corre: Toy £9 
put Ne Pads in bs 2 Without do- 

their y goo . As this 

45m vs-2 Realon = bildren ſhould 

þe.correQied, io it.alfo prevents 

thei NG {o.- For if whea- -ever. they 

are cha led, 3 it were dane thus with- 


out Pa 00, ſoberly and yet. effeftual- | 


ly roo, laying oo the Blows and Sage 
not all at - once, but ſlawly,, 
Reaſoning between, and: LEY ea 
ſervation” how it wrought, ſtopping 
when it had made them plant, 5 . Peat» 
tent and feous; ; they -wauld feldam 
need the like Puniſhment again, be- 
ing made Carefullto avoid the Fault, 
that deſerved ar. Belides, | this 
means, as the Puniſhment would.not be 
loſt for being too. little ang got-effectu- 
al, ſo- it would be kege from being 
roo much, if we gave off, as $00 88 
we perceived, t - it reagh'd the 
Mind, .and that was: better'd. For 
fince the Chiding oc Beating of Chil- 
drea ſhould be a ook the Icaft, .that 
poſſible may be; that w bo Oe on 
in the ,heat -of Anger , ſeldom oþ- 
ſerves that meaſyre, but .is commonly 
more 


ak Eads tha Nats 
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7 more thao ic hould be, though itprove cypg,, .. 


« . 


leſs than enough... , 

$ 108. 2. Many Children, are apt 
to Cry upon any little Pain they ſuffer, 
and the leaſt Harm that defals chem 
puts them .igro Corplaints and Bavl- 
ing. This few Children avoid, for is 
being the firſt and natural Way to de- 


| clare their Sufferiogs or Wants, before 


they can {| the Compatſion 

NS Sh 
fooliſhly incourages and continues it'in 
chem loag after, they can ſpeak, *T 


Jpeak, Tis 
' the Duty, I confeſs, of thoſe about Chil- 


dreato compaſſionate them, when-ever 
they ſuffer any hurt; but not co ſhew 
is. pitying them., Help: and cafe 
them the beſt 'you can, but by .ao 
means 'bemoan them. This ſoftens 
their ,Minds, :and -makes the little 
harms, that happen to them, ſink deep 
1atothat-part, which alone feels ; and 


T_T _ TE. 


zion, Themgany Inconvenicacies ithis 
Late is expoſed £0, -require -we ſhould 
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not be too ſenſible-of every little hurt. | 


What our Minds yield -not to, makes 
but a ſlight impreſſion, and does' us 
bur very little harm :'?Tis the ſuffer- 
ing of our Spirits that gives and con- 


tinues the Pain. This brawnineſs ard 


inſenſibility of Mind is the beſt Ar- 
mour, we can have, againſt the com- 


mon Evils and Accidents of Life ; and 5 
being a Temper that is to be got by 
Exerciſe and Cuftom, more than any 


other way, the 'praftice of it ſhould 
be begun betimes,'and happy 1s he 


that is raught it early. - That effeminas © 


cy of Spirit, which is'to be prevented 
or- cured, as nothing, that I know, 


ſo much increaſes in Children as Cry- | 
ne, {o nothing, on the other ſide, ſo | 


much checks and reſtrains, as their be- 
ing hindred from that ſort of Complain- 
#ng. - In the little harms they ſuffer 
from Knocks and Falls, they ſhould 
not be pitied for falling, but bid do fo 
again, which is a better way to cure 
their falling, than either chiding or be- 
moaning them. But let the hurts 


they receive, be what they will, flop 


their Crying, and that will give them 
more quiet and eaſe at preſent, and 
hardea them for the future. Y. 109. 
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$. 109. The former ſort of Crying c:y;ng, 


requires ſeverity to ſilence it, and where 
a Look or a poſitive Command will 
not do it, Blows muſt. For it proceed- 
ing from Pride, Obſtinacy, and Wil- 
fullneſs, the Will, where the Fault lies, 
muſt be bent, ,and made to comply by 
a Rigour ſufficient to ſubdue it: But 
this latter being ordinarily from fſoft- 
neſs of Mind, a quite contrary Cauſe; 
ought to be treated with a gen- 
tler Hand. Perſuaſion, or diverting 
the Thoughts another way, or laughing 
at their whining, may perhaps be at 


firſt the proper Method. But for this 


the circumitances of the. thing, and 
the particular Temper of the Child 
muſt be conſidered ; no certain unva- 
riable Rules can be given about it, but 


J it muſt be kft to the Prudence of the 


Parents or Tutor. But this I think I 
may ſay in general, that there ſhould 


be a conſtant diſcounterancing of this 


ſort of Cr1ing allo ; and that the Fa- 


7 ther by bs Looks, Words and Autho- 


rity, ſhould always ſtop x, mixing a 
greater Degree of roughneſs .in his 


7 Looks or Words, proportionably as the 


Child is of a greater Age, or a ſtur- 
26-2] K' dier 


Pn 
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dier Temper: But always'let it -be e- 


nough to Mafter the Diſorder, 

Q. 110. One thing I have frequent- 
ly obſerved ia Children, - that- when 
hey have . got poſſeſſion. of any poor 
Creature, they are apt to uſe it ill : 
They often torment, and treat very 
roughly young Birds, Butterflies, and 
{ſuch other poor Animals, which fall in- 


to their Hands, and that with a ſeem- © 


ifg . kind: of-Pleafure. This I think 
ſhould be watched in them, and if they 
incline to any ſuch Crae/ty; they ſhould 
be'taught the contrary Uſage. For 
the cuſtom of tormenting and killing 
of Beaſts' will, by degrees, harden their 
Minds even: 'towards Men ; and they 


who delight inthe ſuffering and de- 


{bruction of inferiour Creatures, wall 
not be apt” tobe very compaſſionate or 
benigne <0 thoſe of their own: kind. 
Our Practice'takes notice of this in the 
excluſion of 'Burchers from Furies of Life 


and Death. 'Children ſhoutd-from the © 


beginning be bred up in an abhotrence 


of killing,.-or /tormenting-/uny* living 


Creature 3 #qd be taught;n6e to ſpoul Þ 
or deltroy -anny 4hing, unleſs it befor ; 


the preſervation or-advantage of {bme | 


k 
other 


: 
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other - that is: Noblet. And truly, af £4. 


the preſervation of all\mankind,.- as 


5 much - as 1n him::hes;-: were every 
: one's perſuaſion',, as. indeed it is e+ 


very--one's: Duty, and: the true Frinci- 
ple to:regulate our Religion, Politicks 


and Morality by, the world would be 
much: quieter, and better” natur'd than 
* It is,” : Bat ro return. to our preſent 
| Bulineks, | cannot but-commend both 
; the Kindneſs and' prudence of. a: Mo+ 
| ther T knew, who was wont always 
' to indulge her Daughters, when: any 


of. ther: deſired Dogs, Squirils, : Birds 
or any:fuch'things, as young; Girls uſe 
to be delighted with. But then, when 


: they-hag:them, they mutt be-ſure:t© 
| keep'tthem wel), and: look diligently 


after them, that chey: wanted nothing, 
or were'noill uſed': Fot:at they were 
negligent in their Gare of them; i 1724s 


| counted a; great | Bdiilty: which often 
; forteited their Poſſeſſion, - or at: lealt 
| they fail'd not to» be rebuked for ar; 
: whereby they. were early: taught Dii+ 


: genceand good Natiire: And indeed; 
I think -People ſhould be. accuſtomed, 
from-theio:Cradles, :to:be tender eo all 
om and:toſpoil or walte 
K 2 nothing 
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nothing at all. Thisdelight they take 
in doing of miſchief, whereby I mean 
ſpoiling of any thing to no purpoſe; 
but more eſpecially the Pleaſure they * 
take to put any thing in Pain, that is 
capable of it, I cannot perſuade my 
ſelf to be any other than a foreign and 
introduced Diſpoſition, an habit bor- 
rowed from cuſtom and Converſa- * 
tion. People teach Children to ſtrike, 
and laugh, when they hurt, or ee } 
harm come to others: And they have * 
the Examples of moſt about them, to * 
confirm them in it. All the Entertain- * 
ments and talk of Hiſtory.'is of no- : 
thing almoſt but Fighting and Killing: 
And the Honour and Renown, that is 
beſtowed on Conquerours -( who for 2 
the moſt part are but the great But- * 
chers of Mankind) farther miſleads : 
growing youth, who by this means : 
come to think Slaughter the lauda- | 
ble | Buſineſs -of Mankind, and the 
moft Heroick Vertue. This Cu- 
ftom plants unnatural Appetites, and * 
reconciles vs to that, which it has laid | 


= be C4 coed 


in the way of Honour. Thus by Fas- : 
{hion and Opinion . that comes to-be a - 
Pleafure,. which--in ir ſelf neiaher 1s; * 

| nor 
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nor can be any. This ought care- c-uezy. 
fully ro be watched, and early reme- 
died, ſo as-to ſettle and cheriſh the 
ey | contrary and more natural Temper 
is * of Benignity and Compaſſion in the 
ny room of it: But till by the ſame 
nd gentle Methods; which are to be ap- 
Ir- * plied to the other two Faults before 
ſa- * mentioned. But pray remember, 'that 
; the Miſchiefs, or Harms, that come by 
{ Play, Inadvertency, or Ignorance, and 
' were not known to'be Harms, or de- 
to | ſigned for Miſchief's fake, though they 
1n- | may perhaps be ſometimes of conlide- 
10- | rable datnage, yet are not at all, or-bur 
1g: | very gently to be taken notice of. For 


_— JET ER 


Q* 
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this, I think, I cannot too often in- 
* culcate, That whatever miſcarriage a 
ut- * Child be- guilty of, and- whatever” be 
zds | the conſequence of it, the thing to. be 


10s | regarded' in taking ' notice of it, is 
Ja- 3 only, what root it ſprings from, and 
the | what -habit it is like to eftabliſh ; and 
-u- } to that the CorreCtion- ought to be di- 


| refted, and the Child not ro ſuffer any 
; puniſhment for any harm may have 
Fa- 3 come by his play or inadvertency. 
* The Faults to be amended lie in 
: the Mind ; and if they are ſuch as 
nor K 3 eithcr 
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cither Age, wall ;cure, or -xo Hl babits 
will tollow from ;the preſegt Aion, 
whatever diſplealing Cirgumſtances it 
may: have, is to be paſſed..by without 
any anupadyer(zon. |. je 44 
9-1 13, Curiofity in Children, (which 
L had occaliop jujt;to mention $..103) 
is; ;HyE 30.;appstue after Knowledge, 
ang, therefgrg; ought to be encouraged 
them, gt; omly;.as a. good ſign,” but 
as, the great;:ln{rument, Nature bas 
pravaded,;.tq rempye- thati Igaorance 
they: werg ; borg with.;..and which, 
witnout this: bufie Jnguifttivene/a; will 
make them, dull; and wicleſs Creatures, 
The ways to.E&@courage it, and keep it 


. 44 vb... -+ Gt i ©. a . F 


active and.,yigoious, arey,.l, ſuppoſe, | 


theſe toliowingy 1 ot 2240 ' 
.; 1,,Nort.te cheek, or dicougtehance 


any, Enquiries, 'þe {hall make, 3nas; fufs 


fer them ro._be laugh'd at xz, bus;te: aw - 


fwer all his Queſtions, and xaplaip;the | 


Matters, hedefires:to knowy! if, ;as to _ 


make thema..as; mech -Jnrelligible: to 


him, as. ſlits; the; capacity; oh zhjs Age - 


and Knowledge. But confonnd: not his © 


Underſtanding with Explications or 
Notions, that: are-.aboye zit,.;or with 
cae variety. or number of- Things, that 


are > 


: 
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are not to his preſent purpoſe. Mark curiofey. 


what *tis his Mind- aims at in the 
Queſtion, and not what Words .he 
expreſſes-it ins And when you have 
informed ' and ſatisfied: him in that, 
you ſhall ſee how his. Thoughts will 
proceed on to other things, and how 
by fir Anſwers to his- Enquiries, he 
may . be ted 'on farther. than perhaps 
you could imagine : For Knowledge 


; to the Underſtanding is acceptable, as 
' Light to the Eyes; and Children are 


pleaſed and delighted with it excee- 
dingly, eſpecially if they ſee, that their 
Enquiries are regarded, and that their 
delire of Knowing is encouraged and 


' commended. And I doubt not, but 
| one great reaſon, why many Children 


abandon. themſelves wholly to filly 
play, and ſpend all their time in tri- 


; fling, is,. becauſe they have found their 
' Curiofity bauk'd, and their Enquiries 
; negletted. - But had they been trea- 


red with: more Kindneſs and ReſpeQ, 


| and their Queſtions anſwered, as they 


thould, to rheir fſatisfaftion, I doubt 
not, but they would have taken 
more pleaſure in karning and im- 
proving their Knowledge , where- 

K 4 in 
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in there would be ſtill newneſs and va- 
riety, which is what they are deligh- 
ted with, than 1a-returning over and 
over to the ſame Play and Play-things. 

$. 112. 2. To this ſerious anſwer- 
ing their Queſtions, and informing 
their Underftandings, ia what they 
deſire, as if it were a matter that nee- 
ded it, ſhould be added ſome pecu- 
liar ways of Commendation. Let others 
whom they eſteem, be tald before their 
faces of the knowledge they have in 
ſuch and ſuch things; and fince we 
are all, even from our Cradles, vain 
and proud Creatures, let their Vani- 
ty be flattered with Things, that wll 
do them good ; and let their Pride ſet 


chem ona work on ſomething which * 


may turn to their advantage. Upon 
this ground you ſhall find, that there 
cannot be a greater ſpur to the attai- 
ning what you would have the eldeſt 
learn, and know himſelf, than to ſet 
him upon zeaching it bis younger Brothers 
and Siſters, gd 

d. 113. 3- As Children's Enquiries 
are not to be {lightgL;ſo alſo great 


care is to be taken that they zever re- | 


ceive deceitful and eluding Anſwers. 
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They eafily perceive when they-are jugs. 


! lighted, or deceived, and quickly 
! learn the trick of Negle&t, Diſhmulay 
* rion, and Falſhood, which they ob- 


ſerve others to make uſe of, We 
are nat to intrench upon Truth in 
any Converſation, but leaſt of all with 
Children; fince if we play falſe with 
them, . we not only deceive their Ex- 
peQation, and hinder their Knows 
ledge, but corrupt their Innocence, 
and-ttach them the worſt of Vices. 
They are Travellers newly arrived in 
a ſtrange Country,of which they know 
nothing ; We ſhquld therefore make 
conſcience not to miſ-lead them. And 
though their Que#70ns ſeem ſometimes 
not yery material, yet they ſhould be ſe- 


: riouſly anſwer'd; for however they may 
| appear to us (to whom they are long 


{ince known) Enquiries not worth the 
making, they are of momeat to thoſe 
who are wholly ignorant. Children 
are ſtrangers to all we are acquainted 
with; and all the things they meet with, 
are at firſt unknown to them, as they 
pnce were to us;and happy are they who 
meet with civil People, rhat will com- 
ply with their Ignorance,and help them 

| ro 
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Carofiry. to get out:of it, If you or I now ſhould 
be ſer'down in Fapex, with all our Pru- © 
dence and: Knowledge about us, a Con. *' 


ceit whereof makes 'us perhaps {o:apt 
tolight the /Thoughrs- and: Enquiries 
of Children ;*:{hould-we, Hay, beſet 
down'm' Fapen,'we:{hould,” no» don 
(if we would infortn our ſelves:of what 
is there tobe knawin)” ask a' thouſand 


Queſtions,” which;/:to aſupercttious-or 
inconfiderable Fapayer; 'would -feem * 
very idle and impertinent ; -and/ydt'to © 


us would be natural» And we ſhould 


be'glad to find # Man'ſo kind-and hu- 
mane, as to an{wet'them, and inftruat 


our Ignorance: ' When any new'thing 


comes in their way, Children uſually - 


ask, the common Queſtion of: a Stran- 
ger, What ir it 9 Whereby they -ordi- 
natily mean nothing but the'Name ; 


and 'therefore to tell -them how it is © 


call'd, is uſually the proper Agtiwer to 
that Demand. The next Queſtion 'u- 
finally is, What #5'it for ? And to'this 
it ſhould be anſwered truly ahd direct- 
iy; the uſe of the thing ſhould be told; 
zttd the way explained, how itfervesto 
fuch a Purpoſe,as far as their Capacities 
can comprehend it: And ſo of any other 
Cir- 
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! Circumſtances they ſhall ask about it, Curiofig. 
2 notturning them'goiag,: till you have 


given them all the fatisfaQtion they are 


' capable of; and ſo.leading chem by 


your: An{wers into. farther Queſtions. 
And :perhaps: to a grown Man, ſuch 
Converlation-will. agt be altogether 1þ 
idle -and - infigathcant, as we are apt 
to imagine. The native aad uatayght 
Suggettions of inquiſitive Childrenz;do 
often offer things, that may ſz a-gan- 
ſidering Man's Thoughts on  wark. 
And I think there is frequently :mote 
to be learn'd from; tho unexpedted 
Queſtions of a Child, chan rhe- Di 
courſes of Men, .who talk in a: road 


according tq the Notions they 'have 


' borrowed, and the Prejudices of their 


Education. | | 

$. 114 4. Perhaps it may not ſome- 
times be amils to excite their Curiolity, 
by bringing ftrange and new things1n 
their way on purpoſe to engage their 
Enquiry, and give them occalion to 1n- 
form: themſelves about them: And it 
by -chance their Curtofity leads them 
to ask, what they ſhould not know, 
it '15-a great deal better to tell them 
plainly, That it is a thing that belongs 
not 
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Curigfey, - nottothem to know, than to pop them *? 
off - with a Falſhood, or a frivolous * 
Anſwer. 159 ; 

S: 115. Pertneſs, that appears ſome. * 
times ſo carly, - proceeds from a Prin» * 
ciple, that ſeldom accompanies a ſtrong 
Conſtitution of Body, or ripens into a 
ſtrong Judgment of Mind. If it were 
defirable to have a Child a more brisk 
Talker, I believe there might be ways | 

. found to mak him ſo: But, I ſuppoſe, 
a wiſe Father had rather that his Son 
ſhould be able and uſeful when a Man, 
than pretty Company, and a Diver- 
ſion toothers, whilſt a Child - Though 
if that too were to be conlider'd, | 
think T may fay there is not ſo much 
pleaſure to have a Child prattle agree- 
ably, as to reaſon well. Encourage 
therefore his [»quifitiveneſs all you can, 
by ſatisfying his Demands, and infor- - 
ming his Judgment as far as it is ca- 
pable. When his Reaſons-are any * 
way tolerable, let him find the Cre- ' 
dit and. Commendation of it ;\ and 
when they are quite out of the way, 
let him, without being laugh'd at for 
his Miſtake, be gently put into the © 
right ; and take care as much as you * 
can, 
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can, that in this Inclination, he ſhews curiofey; 


to reaſoning about every thing, no 


' body bauk, or Inpoſe upon him. - For 


* when all is done, this, as the higheſt 
' and moſt important. Faculty of our 
Minds, deſerves the greateſt Care and 

Attention 1n cultivating it ; the right 


ACT hacer 


improvement and exerciſe of ou -\ 
ſon, being the higheſt PerfeQion that 
a Man can attain to in this Life. 

$. 116. Contrary to this buſie inqui- 
ſitive Temper there is ſometimes ob- 
ſervable in Children, a /#leſs care- 
leſneſs, a want of regard to any 


; thing, and a fort of zrifling even at 


their Buſineſs. This Sauntring Hu- 
mour I look on as one of the worſt 
Qualities can appear in a Child, as well 
as one of the hardeſt to be cured 


; where it is natural, But it being li- 
: able to be miſtaken in ſome Caſes, 
: care muſt be taken to make a right 
Judgment concerning that trifling at 


their Books or Buſineſs, which may 
ſometimes be complained of in a Child. 
Upon the firſt ſuſpicioa a Father has, 


: that his Son is of a Sawztrine Tem- 


whether he be /ifleſs and indifferent in 


per, he muſt carefully obſerve him, 


all 
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Sawaring--all his Actions, | or-: whether -in ſome 


things alone he be {how and Quggiſh, 
but in others vigorous and eager. For 
though! he find that he does loyter at 


his :Book, and let a:good deal of the. 


time he ſpends in hsChamber or Study 
runidly away; he.muſt not preſently 
conclude, that this 45 from a ſanntrivg 
Humour in his Temper. It may be 
childiſhneſs, and - a preferring ſome- 
thing to his Study which his "Thoughts 
run on; and he dithkes his Book, as is 
natural, becauſe it is forced; upon him 
as'a Task. To know this perte@ly, 
yournuſt watch.him at play;.when he 
1s out of: his. Place: and time: of iStudy 
following his own mchaations, and {ee 
there, whether he be-:vigorqus:'and 
active; whether he deſigns any thing, 
and with labour and eagerneſspurſues 
it, tall: he has - accompliſhed -what-:he 
auned at ; or. whether he '/az#ty. and 
lift lefly dreams: away.his time, It;this floth 
be only , whea he 15:about bis.book, I 
think it may be ealily.cured.' La bein 
his Temper it wil cequire a 1itele more 
Pains and Attention to remody-itt . 
4. 117. If you'ate fatisfied by his 
carneſtneſs at.play, or any thing _ 
© 
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he ſers'his Mind 'on, in the intervals be- 5,ummy;l 


tween. his hours of: Buſineſs, that: he 
is:not of himſelf inclin'd to ilzzineſs, 
but only want of: reliſh of -his Book 
makes him negligent and /#egzſb in his 
application to it. The firſt ſtep is to 
try by talking to him kindly of the fol- 
ly and inconvenience of it, wheteby 
he loſes a good parr-of his time which 
he might have for his diverfion ; But 
be ſure to talk calmly and kindly; and 
not much at firſt, but-only thefe plain 
Reaſons in ſhort. © If this prevails you 
have-gaind the point by the moſt de- 
firable Remedy, which is Reafon and 
Kindneſs. If it prevails not, try to 
ſhame: him out of- it, by laughing at 
him for it, asking every day, 'if there 
be no' Strangers there, when he comes 
to' Fable, how long he was that Day 
about his Buſineſs, and if he has not 
done it-in the time he might be well 
{auppoſed. to have diſpatch'd it, expoſe 
andxurn him into.ridicule for it, but 
mix no chiding, only put on-@ pretty 
cold Brow towards him, and keep it 
till-fie reform and let his Mother, \Tu- 
tor-and' all abourhim do fo: too. , If 
this* work nov ithe-effe& :you i deſire, 
73769 then 
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Squring. then tell him, he ſhall be no longer | 


troubled with a Tutor, to take care 
of his Education, you will nor be ar 
the Charge to have him ſpend his time 
idly with hin; But ſince he preferrs 
this or that | whatever Play he delights 
1n] to his Book, that only he ſhall do, 
and fo in earneſt ſet him on work on 
his beloved play, and keep him fteadi- 
ly.and in earneſt to it —— and 
Afternoon, till he be fully ſurteited, 
and would at any rate change it for 
fome hours at his Book again. But 
when you thus ſet him a Task of his 
Play, you muſt be ſure to look after 
him your ſelf, or ſer ſome-body elſe 
to do it, that may conſtantly ſee 
him employ'd in it, and that he be 
not permitted to be idle at that too. 
I fay, your ſelf look after him, for it 
is worth the Father's while, what- 
ever Buſineſs he has, to beſtow Two 
or Three Days upon his Son, to cure 
fo great a Miſchief as is Sauntring at 

his Buſineſs, | 
$. 118. This is what I propoſe,if it 
be 1dlexeſs not from his'general Tem- 
per, buta peculiar or acquir'd averlſi- 
on to Learnigg, which you muſt be 
careful 
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careful to examine and diſtinguiſh, 
which you ſhall certainly know by. 
the way above propos'd.* But though 
you have your Eyes upon him, to watch 
what he does, with the time he has at 
his own diſpoſal, yet -yownuft not lee 
him perceive; that youzor any body elfe 
do ſo. For that may reftrain him trom: 
following his -own Inclination, and 
that being the thing his Head or Hearr 
is upon, -4nd not daring to proſecute: 
it for fear of you, he may 'forbear do- 
ing other:things, and fo ſeem to be idle. 
and negligent; - when: in truth it is 
nothing, but being intent on that, 
which the fear of your Eye or Know- 
ledge keeps him from executing. You 
mult therefore, when you would try. 
him, give full .Liberty': Bur let ſome 
body, whom you cart! wruſt, obſerve! 
what he- does, and it'will:be beſt he: 
{hould- have "his Play-day of Liberty, 
when you, and all, that he may ſuſpe& 
to have an Eye' upon him, are abroad, 
that ſo he may without: any check fol- 


* low his natural Inclination, Thus by 


his employing of ſuch times of Liber- 
ty, you wall ealily diſcern, whether 3c 
be liFleſne{s in his Temper, or aver- 
L fion 
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Seurtriag. (ion to his Book, that makes him ſawx- 
ter away his time of Study. | 
$. 119, If l;ſtleſneſs and dreaming | 
be his natural Difpoſition. This un- # 
promiſing Temper is one of the hardeſt 7 
to be dealt with, becauſe it generally ? 
carrying with it an indifferency for fu- | 
ture things, may be - attributed to . 
want of fore-ſight and want of deſire; * 
and how to plant or increaſe either of ': 
theſe, where Nature has given a cold © 
or contrary Temper, is aot I think very 
eafie. As ſoon as 1t is perceived, the 
firſt thing to be done, isto find out his 
moſt predominate Paſſion, and care- 2 
fully examine, what it is, to which the 
reateſt bent of his Mind has the moſt 
eady and earneſt Tendency : And * 
when you have found that, you muſt : 
ſet that on work to excite his Induſtry | 
to any thing eMe, If he loves Praiſe | 
or Play or fine Cloths, &c. or, on the 
© other ſide, dreads Shame and Diſgrace, 
your Diſpleaſure, &c. whateves. it be 
that he loves moſt, except it be Sloth 
V (for that will never ſer him on work) | 
let that be made uſe of to excite him F 
toaftivity. For in this li/tleſsTemper, 
you are not to fear an exceſs of Appe- 
ite 
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" tite (as in all: other caſes) by cheriſh. Suing. 
T ing it: 'Tis that which you want, 
8 & and therefore muſt labour to ſtir up 


- * and increaſe.'. For where there is no 
it 7 Deſire, there will be no Induſtry. 

y $. 120, If you have not hold enough 
- 3 upon him this way to ſtir up Vigor 
oO. 3 and AQtivity in him, you muſt imploy 


2: 3} him in ſome conſtant bodily Labour, 
f '} whereby he may get an habit of doing 
d 7 ſomething. The keeping him hard to 
Y 3 ſome Study werethe better way to get 
e 7 him an habit of exerciling and ap- 
is 3 plying his Mind : But becaule this is an 
& 23 1nvilible Attention, and no body can 
e 7 tell, when he is, or is not idle at it, 
| 7 you muſt find bodily imployments for 
d 7 him, which he muſt be conſtantly bu- 
| 3} fied in, and kept to: And if they have 
Y => ſomelittle hardſhip and ſhame in them, 
© 


it may not be the worſe, to make 


1 them the ſooner weary him, and de- 
& fire to return to his Book. But be ſure, 
JE when you exchange his Book for his 
h other Labour, ſet him ſuch a Task, to 
q) Þ bedonein ſucha time, as may allow 
m him no opportunity to be idle : Oaly 
ry after you have by this way brought 
E= him to be Attentive and Induſtrious 


te L 2 at 
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Sauntring. at his Book, you may, upon his diſ- 


Compul- 


ſro. 


patching his Study within the time 
{et him, give him, as a Reward, ſome 
reſpit from his other Labour, which 
you may diminiſh, as you find him 
grow more and more (teddy .in his 
Application, and at laſt wholly take 
oft, when his ſauntrizg at his Book is 
cured, 

$. 121. We formerly obſerved, that 
Variety and Freedom was that, that 
delighted Children, and recommen- 
ded their Plays to them: And that 
therefore their Book, or any thing, 


we would have them learn, ſhould 
not be enjoined them as Buſineſs. This | 


their Parents, Tutors, and Teachers 
are apt to forget ; and their impatience 
to have them buſied in what 1s fit for 
them to do, ſuffers them not to deceive 


them into it; but by the repeated F 


lnjunCtions they meet with, Chil- 
dren quickly diſtinguiſh between what 
is required of them, and what not. 
When this Miſtake has once made 
his Book uneafie to him, the Cure is 
to be applied at the other end: And 
ſince it will be then too late to endea- 
vour to make it a play to him, you 

muſi 
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muſt take the contrary courſe ; ob- compu 
ſerve what Play he is moſt deligh- 


ted with ; enjoin that, and make him 
play ſo many Hours every Day, not as 
a puniſhment for playing, bur as if 
it were the buſineſs required of him. 
This, if I miſtake not, will, in a few 
Days, make him ſo weary of his moſt 
beloved Sport, that he will preferr his 
Book, or any thing to-it, eſpecially if 
it may redeem him from any part of 
the task of play is ſet him, and he 
may be ſuffered to imploy ſome part 
of the time, deſtined to his Task of Play, 
in his Book,or ſuch other Exerciſe as is 
really uſeful to him. This I at leaſt 
think a better Cure, than that For- 
bidding ( which uſually increaſes 
the Deſire) or any other Puniſhment 
ſhould be made uſe of to remedy ir, 
For when you have once glutted his 
Appetite (which may ſafely be done 
in all things but eating and drinking) 
and made him ſurfeit of what you 
would have him avoid, you have put 
into him a Principle of Averſion, and 
you need not ſo much fear after- 
wards his longing for the ſame thing 
again, 

I L 3 Q. 122, 
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6. 122. This I think is ſufficiently 


evident, That Children generally hate p 


to be idle. All the care thea is, that 


their buſie Humour ſhould be conſtant- 7 
ly imploy'd in ſomething of uſe to 2 
them ; which if you will attain, you Z 
muſt make, what you would have 
them do, a Recreation to them, and * 


not a Buſineſs. The way to do this, 


ſo that they may not perceive you * 
have any hand in it, is this propoſed * 
here ; viz. To make them weary of ? 


that, which you would not have them 
do, by enjoyning, and making them 


under Tome pretence or other do it, } 
till they are ſurfeited. For example : ? 
Does your Son play at = and * 


{ſcourge too much? Enjoin him to 
play {ſo many Hours every Day, and 


ook that he do it; and you ſhall ſee © 


he will quickly be ſick of it, and wil- 
ling to leave it. By this means ma- 
king the Recreations you diſlike a Bu- 
ſine{s to him, he will of himſelf with 
delight berake himſelf ro thoſe things, 


you would have him do, eſpecially if } 


they be propoſed as Rewards for ha- 
ving performed his Task in that Play 
is commanded him. For if he be orde- 
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red every Day to whip his top ſo compu. 
long as to make him ſufficiently wea- fo 


ry, do you not think he will apply 


3 himſelf with eagerneſs to his Book, and 


wiſh for it, if you promiſe it him as a 
Reward of having whipped his Top 
luftily, quite our all the time that 1s 
ſer him ? Children, in the things they 
do, it they comport with their Age, 
find little difference ſo they may be do- 
ing ; the eſteem they have for one 
thing above another,they borrow from 
others: So that what thoſe about 
them make to be a Reward to them, 
will really be ſo. By this Art it is in 
their Governour's choice , whether 
Scotch-hoppers (hall reward their Dan- 
cing , or Dancing their Scotch-hoppers; 
whether Peg-top, or Reading ; play- 
ing at Trap, or ſtudying the Globes, 
ſhall be more acceptable and pleaſing 
tothem. All that they deſire being 
to be buſie, and buſie, as they imagine, 
in things of their own choice , and 
which they receive as Favours, from 
their parents, or others, for whom 
they have reſpe&, and with whom 
they would be in credit. A Sett of 


Children thus ordered, and kept from 


L 4 the 
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Compul- the ill example of others, would all of 
fon. them 1 ſuppoſe, with as much ear- 

neſtneſs and delight, learn to read, 
write, and what elſe one would have # 
them, as others do their ordinary | 
Plays: And the eldeſt being thus en- 
rered, and this made the faſhion of *! 
the Place, it would be as impoſſible | 
to hinder them from learning the one, | 
as It 1s ordinarily to keep them from 
the other, SS 6 
Play- d. 123. Play-things I think Chil- 
Games. gren ſhould have, and of all ſorts, ? 
but {till to be in the keeping of their 
Tutors, or ſome body elſe, whereof the 
Child ſhould have in his power but 
one at once, and ſhould not be ſuffered 
to have another, but when he reftor'd : 
that. This teaches them betimes to 
be carefull of not loſing, or ſpoiling the |; 
things they have, whereas plenty and þ 
varicty in their own Keeping, makes 
them wanton and carleſs, and tcaches 
them from che beginning to be Squan- 
derers and Waſters. Theſe, I confefs, F 
are little things and ſuch as wilt ſeem F 
þeneath the Care of a Governour ; but | 
nothing, that may form Children's 
Minds, is .to be over-look'd and ne- Þ 
_. * —_— 
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of © pleted, and whatſoever introduces py. 
To Habits, and ſettles Cuſtoms in them, Games. 
d, deſerves the Care and attention of their 

ve F Governours, and 1s not a {mall thing 

ry in its conſequences, | 

n- S. 124. Lying 1s (0 ready and cheap a £i's 
of F Cover for any Milcarriage,and ſo much 

le F in taſhion amonglt all forts of People, 

e, B thata Child can hardly avoid obfer-- 

m # ving the uſe is made of it on all oc- 

8 caſions; and fo can ſcare be kept, 

il- 3 without great care, from getting into 

'S, J it: Bur itis ſo ill a Qualicy, and the 

ir 3 mother of ſo many ill ones that ſpawn 

ne 3 from it, and take (helter under it, that 

ut 3 a Child ſhould be brought up in the 

2d 7 greateſt abhorrence of it imaginable. 

'd It ſhould be always (when occaſionally 

to } it comes to be mentioned) ſpoke 

ne 3 of before him with the utmoſt de- 

id & teſtation , as a Quality ſo wholly in- 

es competent with a G-ntleman, that no 

es body of any Credit can bear the impu- 

n- EF tation of a Lye, rhar it is proper only 


s, © to beggar-Boys, and the abhorr'd Ra- 
m | {cality, and not tolerable in auy one, 


ut ® who would converſe with People of 
's Condition, or have any Eſteem or Re- 
& Þ putationia the World: And the firſt 
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time he is found in a Lye, it ſhould ra» 
ther be wondered at as a monſtrous 
Thing in him, than reproved as an 


ordinary Fault, If that keeps him not * 
from relapſing, the next time he mnit | 


be ſharply rebuked, and fall into the | 


ſtate of great Diſpleaſure of his Father * 
and Mother, and all about him, who * 
take notice of it. And if this way work © 
not the Cure, you muſt come to blows. 
For after he has been thus warned, a * 
premeditated Lye muſt always be loo- 
ked upon as obſtinacy, and never be * 


permitted to *(cape unpuniſhed. 


$. 125. Children, afraid to have ; 
their Faults ſeen in their naked Co- ? 


lours, will, like the reſt of the Sons of | 


Adam, be apt to make Excuſes. This 
is a Fault uſually bordering upon, and 
leading to untruth, and is not to be in- 
dulged in them. But yet it ought ro 
be cured rather with ſhame than 
roughneſs. If therefore when a Child 
is queſtioned for any th ing, his firſt 
Anſwer be an Excuſe, warn him ſo- 
berly to tell the truthz and then if he 
perſiſts to ſhuffle it off with a Fal/- 
hood, he muſt be chaſtiſed. But if 


he directly confeſs, you muft com- 


mend 


pond = 


—— 
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ra» © mend his Ingenuity, and pardon the x,,,g. 
2us MF Fault, be it what it will ; and pardon 
an ® it fo, that you never ſo much as re- 
10t A proach bim with it, or mention it to 
aſt Þ him again. For if you would have 
he & him in love with Ingenuity, and by a 
ier X conſtant praftice make it habitual to 
ho Þ him, you muſt take care, that it ne- 
rk & ver procure him the leaſt inconveni- 
vs. J ence; but on the contrary, his own 
a F Confeſſion bringing always with it 
0- AF perfett Impunity, ſhould be beſides in- 
be J couraged by ſome Marks of Appro- 
# bation. If his Excuſe be ſuch at any 
ve & time, that you cannot prove it to have 
o- 2 any Falſhood in it, let it paſs for True, 
of 3 and be ſure notto ſhew any Suſpicion 
is 3 of it. Let him keep up his Repu» 
' tation with you as high as is poſſible; 
for when once he finds he has loſt 
that, you have loſt a great and your 
beſt hold upon him. Therefore let 
him not think he has the Chara- 
cter of a Liar with you, as long as you 
can avoid it without flattering him in 
it. Thus ſome lips ia Truth may be 
over-looked. Bur after he has once 
been corrected for a Lye, you muſt 
be ſure never after to pardoa it in him, 
| | when 
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when ever you find, and take notice 
to him, that he is guilty of it. For 
it being a Fault, which he has beeu 
forbid, and may, unleſs he be wilful, 
avoid, the repeating of it is perfeC per- 
verſneſs, and muſt have the chaſtiſe- 
ment due to that Offence. 


$. 126, This is what I have thought 4 


concerning the general Method of E- 
ducating a young Gentleman, which 


though 1 am apt to ſuppoſe may have F 


ſome influence on the whole courſe of 
his Education, yet I am far from ima- 
gining it contains all thoſe particulars, 
which his growing Years, or peculiar 
Temper may require. But this being 
premiſed in general, we ſhall in the 
next place deſcend to a more particu- 
lar Conſideration of the ſeveral parts 
of his Education. 

$. 127. Thar which every Gentle- 
man (that takes any care of his Edu- 
cation) deſires for his Son, beſides the 
Eſtate he leaves him,is contain'd, I ſup- 
poſe, in theſe four Things, Virtue, Wiſ- 
dom, Breeding and Learning. I will 
not trouble my ſelf whether theſe 
words do not ſome of them ſometimes 
ſtand for the ſame thing, or ans by 
he clude 
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clude one another. It ſerves my turn zcuſes, -» 
here to follow the popular ule of theſe 
Words, which I preſume, is clear e- 
nough to make me be underſtood, and I 
hope there will be no difficulty to com- 
" # prehend my Meaning. 
$. 128. I place Yertue as the firſt Ferue. 
” ard moſt neceſſary of thoſe Endow- 
t &® ments, that belong to a Man or a Gen- 
; tleman, as abſolutely requiſite to make 
1 ® him valued and beloved by others, ac- 
- |} ceptable or tolerable to himſelf ; with- 
t |} out that, Ithink, he will neither be 
" | happyin this, nor the other World. 
$ 129. As the Foundation of this, ©- 
there ought very early to be imprinted 
on his Mind a true Notion of God, as 
of the independent Supreme Being, 
” Author and Maker of all Things, from 
3 | whom we receive all our Good, that 
& loves us, and gives us all Things ; and 
conſequent to it a Love and Reve- 
rence of him. This is enough to be- 
* gin with, without going to explain 
© this matter any farther, for fear, leaſt, 
{ by talking too early to him of Spirits, 
| and being unſeaſonably forward to 
7 make him underſtand the incompre- 
) henfible Nature of that infinite Being, 
his 
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his Head be either  fll'd with falſe, 
or perplexed with unintelligible Noti- 
ons of him. Let him only. be told 
upon occaſion of God, that made and 
governs all Things, hears and fees e- 
very Thing, and does all manner of 
Good to thoſe, that love and obey him. 
You will find that being told of fach a | 
Goa, other Thoughts will be apt to riſe 
up faſt enough in his Mind about him, 
which, as you obſerve them to have 
any miſtakes, you mult ſet right ; and 
I think it would be better if Men pe- 
nerally reſted in ſuch an Idea-of God, 
without being too Curious 1a their 
Notions about a Being, which all muſt 
acknowledge incomprehenſible, where- 
by many, who have not ftrength-and 
” Soca of Thought, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween what they can, and what they 
cannot know, run themſelves into Su- 
perſtition or Atheiſm, making God like 
themſelves, or ( becauſe they cannot 
comprehend any thing elſe) none at 
all. 
$. 130. Having by gentle degrees, 
as you find him capable of -it, fetled 
ſuch an Idea of God in his Mind, and 
taught him to pray to him, forbear 
any 
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any Diſcourſe of other Spirits, till the spinirs, 
mention of them coming in his way 
| upon occaſion hereafter to be ſet down, 
| and his reading the Scripture-Hiltory, 
ut him upon that enquiry. ; 
J E 6. 1 2+ even then, and always 9s. 
whilſt he is Young, be ſure to pre- 
ſerve his tender Mind from all Impreſ- 
: ſions and Notions of Sprites and Gob- 
lins, or any fearful Apprehenſions in 
the dark. It being the uſual Method 
} Þ of Servants to awe Children, and keep 
. Þ them in ſubjection, by telling them 
I of Raw-Head and Bloody-Bones, and 
© © ſuchother Names, as carry with them 
> © the Idea's of ſome hurtful terrible 
b Thiogs,inhabiting darkneſs. This muſt 
] be carefully prevented. For though 
by this fooliſh way, they may keep 
7 them from little Faults, yet the Re- 
. medy is much worſe than the Diſeaſe, 
2 and there is ſtamped upon their Minds 
t Idea's, that follow them with Terror 
t and Affrighrment, For ſuch Bug-bear 
Thoughts once got into the tender 
, Minds of Children, fink deep there, 
| and faften themſelves fo, as not eaſily, 
] it ever, to be got out again, and whilſt 
l they are there, frequently haunt them 
{ with 
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Goblins. With ſtrange Viſions, making Chil- 
dren daſtards when alone, and afraid 
of their Shadows and Darkneſs all their 
Lives after. For it 1s to be taken 'no- 
tice, that the firſt-- Impreſſions fink 
deepeſt into the Minds of Children, 
and the Notions, they are poſleſs'd 
with when young, are ſcarce by any 
Induftry or Art ever after quite wiped 
out. T have had thoſe complain to 
me, when Men, who had been thus 
uſed when young, that though their 
Reaſon correQed the wrong Idea's,they 
had then taken in; and though they 
were ſatisfied; that there was no. cauſe 
to fear inviſible Beings :more 1in the 
Dark,than in the Light ; yet that theſe 
Notions were apt ſtill upon any occa- 
ſion to ſtart up firlt in their prepoſlels'd 
Fancies, and not to be removed with- 
out ſome Pains. And to let you fee, how 
laſting frightful Images are, that take 
place in the Mind early, I ſhall here 
tell you a pretty remarkable but true 
Story. - There was in a Town in the 
Weſt,a Man of a dilturb'd Brain, whom 
the Boys uſed to teaze, when he came 
in their way : This Fellow one Day 
ſeeing in the Street one of thole Lads, 

that 
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that uſed to vex him, ſtep'd into-a Cur- Goblins. 


lers'\Shop he was near, and there ſei- 
zing 0n a naked Sword, made after the 
Boy, who ſeeing him coming fo arms 
ed, 'befook bihſelf ro his- Feet; and 
ran for his Life; and by good lack, had 
Strength and Heels enough: to reach 
his Father's Houſe, before the Mad- 
man could'get up to him + The Door 
was only Iitch'd, and wheri he had the 
Latch ih his Hand, he turn'd about his 
Head' to fee how near his purſuer was, 
who: was' at the entrance- of 'tHte Porch 
with his Sword up ready to ſtrike, and 
he had/jult rune to get in and clap ro 
the ':Dovt to'dvoid the Blow; which 


chotgh/his Body eſcaped, bis Mind did 
not.! *'Ths 'frighfning Idea made 'fo 
deepan'tm there,: that it laſted 


many! Years,-if not all his' Life after. 
For, telling this Story wheitt he was a 
Many be {aid;' That after that time till 
then, - he never went in at that Door 
(that he could remember) at any time, 
without :fooking back, whatever Bu- 
fine(s: he had im his' Head; ori how lit- 
tle ſoever, before he came: thirtiev, he 
thoughr'of- chis Mad-man;* * -. | 
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If Children were let alone, | they 


would be. Bo more 4frajd in the Dark, 
than. of. the -broad Sug-ſhine : They 


would inyheir turas'as much welcome © 
the one for Sleep, as'the other to. Play ; 
in: and there ſhould.be no|diſtin&tion © 
made tothem by any Diſcourſe, of more | 


danger . of terrible Things -ig, the; one 


thanthe other ; but if thefolly of any © 
one about! them ſhould do them this |! 
Harms. 490i wake chema think there .1 15 k 


any. difference beeween being, an, the 
dark 94nd: winkings:: 30 ,Multy,ges'it 
out. of ' their Minds-as -fpor 4 you 
can, and let them. know; 'Fhati,Gpd, 
who mads:all Things, good forahega, 


made che! Night chat; chey.mighn dIeep. | 
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can;kgsp.him- from wrong. Fangigs; ar 
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d. 123. Having laid the Found, rings; 


of Yertue in a true Notion of a God, 
ſuch 
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ſuch as the Creed wilely teaches, 95 rrws: 


far as his Age is capable, and by ac- 
cuſtoming him to pray to hi. The 
next thing to be taken Care of, is to 
keep him exaQly to ſpeaking of Trarh, 
and by all che ways imaginable, in- 
clinigg him to be good natur'd, Let 
him know. that Twenty Faults are 
{aoner t0 þe forgiven than the ftrain- 
ing of Truth to cover any one by ap 


* Excuſe. And to teach him betimes to 
! love, and be good zatur'd to others, is 
| to lay early the true Foundation: of an 


honeft Man : All Injuftice generally 
{pringing from too great Love- of our 


4 ſelves, and too bittle of others.” 


Thvs is aH-I ſhall ay of this Matter 


in geocral, and js enough far-laying 
| the firſt Foundations. of . Vertue ip a 
| Chuld. As:hegrows up, the Tendency 


of bis natyral' Ioclination muſt be ob- 
{erved, wiiohy as it inchines him, more 
than 35 convenient, .0n- ane .or t'other 
ſide from the. right Path af .Vertue, 


| ought to have; proper Remedies appl- 


ed, For jew:of Adam's Children are 
io bappy, as got to i be bors with 
ſome Bya(s in- their. aarural Femper 
which x is he Bufines of Educa- 
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tion either to take off, or counter-ba- | 


lance ; but to enter into the Particu- 
lars of this, would be beyond the De- 
ſign of this ſhort Treatiſe of Educa- 
tion. I intend not a Diſcourſe of all 
the Vertues and Vices, and how each 
Vertue 1s to be attained, and every 
particular Vice by its peculiar Reme- 
dies cured. Though 1 have mention- 
ed ſome of the moſt ordinary Faults, 
and the ways to be uſed in correQting 
them. 

d. 133. Wiſdom, I take in the po- 
pular acceptation, for a Man's ma- 
naging_- his Buſineſs ablely, and with 
fore-ſight in this World, This is the 
nt of a good natural Temper, 
application -of Mind, and Experience 


rogether, and not to be taught Chil- 
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dren. The greateſt Thing that in | 


-them can be done towards it, is to hin- 


der them, as much as may be, from be- 
ing C«»ing, which being the ape of 
Wiſdom, is the moſt diſtant from it that 
can be; and as an Ape, for the likeneſs 


it has to a Man, wanting what really þ 


ſhould make him fo, is by ſo much 
the uglier. Cunning is only-the want 
of Underſtanding, which, becauſe it 

cannot 
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cannot compals its ends by dire ways, wiſdom. 


would do it by a Trick and Circum- 
vention ; and the Miſchief of it is, a 
cunning Trick helps but once, but hin- 
ders, ever after. No cover was ever 
made either fo big or ſo fine as to hide 
its ſelf. No Body was ever ſo cunning 
as to conceal their being ſo ; and when 
they are once diſcovered, every body is 
ſhie, every Body diſtruſtful of crafty 
Men, and all the World forwardly joyn 
ro oppoſe and defeat them. Whilſt 
the open,fair, wiſe Man has every Body 
to make way for him, and goes di- 
rely to his buſineſs. To accuſtom a 
Child to have true Notions of things, 
and not to be ſatisfied till he has them. 
To raiſe his Mind to great and wor. 
thy Thoughts, and to keep him at a 
diſtance from falſhood and Cunning 
which has always a broad mixture of 
Falſhood ia it, is the fitteſt preparation 
of a Child for Wiſdom, which being 
to be learn'd from Time, Experience, 
and Obſervation, and an Acquaintance 
with Men, their Tempers, and de- 
ſigns, are not to be expeCted in the ig- 
norance and inadvertency of Child- 
hood, or the inconſiderate heats and 

M 3} unwart- 
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unwarineſs of Youth : All that can bg 
done towards it, during this unripe 
Ape, is, as I have ſaid, ro accuſtom 
them to Truth, and ſubmiſſion to Rea- 
ſon; and, as much as may be, to re- 
fleCtion on their own Aftions. 
 &. 134. The next good Quality be- 
longing toa Gentleman, is good Breea- 
ing. There are Two Sorts of il 
Breeding, The one a ſheepiſh Baſbfu. 
eſs, and the other a miſ-becoming 
Negligence and Diſreſpeft 1n our Car- 
riage, both which are avoided by duly 
obſerving this one Rule, Not to think 
meanly of our ſelves, and not to think 
meanly of others. 

$. 135. The firſt Part of this Rule 
muſt not be underſtood in oppoſition 
to Humility, bur to aſſurance: We 
ought not to think ſo well of our {clves, 
as to ſtand upon our own Value, or 
aſſume a Preference to others, becauſe 
of any Advantage, we may imagine, 
we have over them ; but Modeſtly to 
take what is offered, when it is our 
due. But yer we ought to think fo well 
of our ſelves, as to perform thoſe AQti- 
ons, which are incumbent on, and 
expected of us, without diſcompoſure, 

| or 
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of diſorder, iti whoſe preſence ſoever Breeding. 


we are, keeping that reſpe& and di- 
ſtance, which is due tb every one's 
Rank and Quality. There 1s often 1n 
People, eſpecially Children, a clow- 
iſh ſhamefac'dneſs before Strangers, 
or thoſe above them : They are con- 
founded in their Thoughts, Words, 
and Looks; and-ſo loſe thetnſelves in 
that confuſion, © 43 not to be able to do 
any thing, or at leaſt nor ro do ic with 
that freedom and gracefulneſs, which 
pleaſes, and rakes them! acceptable. 
The only cute for this, as for any o- 
ther Miſcarriage, is by ' uſe to intro- 
duce the contrary Habir. Burt ſince 
we cannot accuſtom our ſelves to con- 
verſe with Strangers, and Perſons of 
Quality, without being in their com- 
pany, nothing can cure this part of 
I-breeding, but change and variety of 
Company, and rhat of Perſons above 
us. 
$. 136. As the before-mentioned 
conliſts in roo great a concern, how to 
behave our ſelves towards others ; fo 
the other part of Ill-breeding, lies in the 
appearance of roo {tte care of pleaſing, 
or ſhewins reſpect to thoſe we have to 
M 4 do 
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zreeding, Jo with, To avoid theſe, two things 
+". _ arerequiſite: Firſt, a diſpoſition of the 

Mind not to offend others ; and, ſe- 
condly, the moſt acceptable, and agree- 
able way of expreſſing that Diſpoſition, 

From the one, Men are called C:vif; 
from the other Well faſhion'd. The 
latter of theſe is, that decency and 
—gracefullneſs of Looks, Voice, Words, 
Motions, Geſtures, and of all the whole 
outward Nemeanour , which pleaſes 
in Company, and makes thoſe eaſe \. 
and delighted, whom we Converſe 
with, This js,as it were,the Language, 
whereby that internal Cuvility of the 
Mind 1s expreſſed; and being very ' 
much governed by the Faſhion and 

Cuſtom. of every Country, as other 

Languages, are, muſt, in the Rules 

and PraQice of it, þe learn'd chiefly 

from obſervation, and the Carriage of 
thoſe, who are allow'd to be gxaftly 
well-bred, The other part, which 
lies 1a the” Mind, is that general Good- 
will and Regard for all people, which 
makes any one have a care not to ſhew, 
in his carriage, any contempt, dif- 
reſpet, of negle& © them ; but to 
expreſs according to the Faſhion and 
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3 | way of that Country, a reſpe& and greving. 
: |} value farthem,according to their Rank 
and Condition, 
$. 137. There is another, fault in 
good Manners, and that is exceſs of 
; © Ceremony, and an obſtinate perſiſting 
to force upon another, what is not his 
| due, and what he cannot take with- 
| out folly or ſhame. This ſeems ra- 
ther a deſign to expoſe than oblige : 
Or at leaſt looks like a conteſt for ma- 
\ ſtery, and at beſt is but troubleſome, 
and fo can be no part of Good Breeding, 
| which has no other uſe nor end, bur 
to make people calie and ſatisfied in 
their converſation with us. This is 
a fault few young People are apt to 
fall into; but yet if they are ever guil- 
ty of it, or are ſuſpeRted toencline that 
way , they ſhould be told of it, or 
| warned of this miſtaken Civility. "The 
thing they ſhould endeavour and aim 
at in Converſation, ſhould be to ſhew 
Reſpet, Efteem, and Good-will, 
by paying to every one that common 
Ceremony and regard which is in 
civility due to them. To do this, 
without a ſuſpicion of Flattery, Diſh- 
mulation, or Meannefs, is a great Skill, 
| which 
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which good Senſe, Reaſon, and good | 
Company can only teach; but is of þ 
ſo much uſe in civil Life, that it is F 
well worth the ſtudying. 1 

$. 138. Though the managing our | 
ſelves well, in this part of our Behavi- 
our, has the -natne of Good Breeding, 
as if peculiatly the effe&-of Etucation ; 
yet, as I have ſaid, young Children 
ſhould not be much perplexed about ir; 
Imean about putting off cheir Hats, 
and making Legs - modiſhly, - Teach 
them Humitity,and to he good-natur'd, 
if you cant, and this ſort of Manners 
will not be wanting 2 'Civility being, 
in truth, nothing but a care not to 
ſhew any lighting, - or .contempt, of 
any one in Converſation. What are the 
moſt allow'd and eſteem'd ways of ex- 
preſſing this, we have above obſerved. 
It is as pecuhar and different, in ſeveral 
Countries of the World, as their Lan- 
gtiages ;' and therefore if it be rightly 
cotifidered, Rules and Diſcourſes , 
made to Children about it, are as uſe- 
leſs and impertinenr, as it would be 
now and then to give a Rule or two 
of the Speniſp Tongue, toone that con- 
verſes only with Engliſþ-men. Be as 
bulic 
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buſie as you pleaſe with Diſcourſes of Breeding. | 


Civicity to your Son, ſuch as is his Com- 
pany, ſuch will be his Manners. A 
Plough-man of your Neighbourhood, 
that has never been out of his Pariſh, 
read what LeCtures you pleaſe to him, 
will be as ſoon in his Language as his 
Carriage a Courtier ; that is, neither 
will be more polite than of thoſe he 
uſes to converſe with : And therefore 
of this, no other care can be taken. 
And, in good earneſt, if I were to 
ſpeak my Mind freely, ſo Children 
do nothing out of Obſtinacy, Pride, 
and 1I]-nature, *tis no great matter 
how they put off their Hats, or make 
Legs. It you can teach them to Jove 
and reſpect other People, they will, 
as their Ape requires it, find ways to 
expreſs it acceptably to every one, ac- 
cording to the Faſhions chey have been 
uſed to: And as to their Motions and 
Carriage of their Bodies, a Dancing- 
Maſter, as has been ſaid, when it 15s 
fit, will teach them what is moſt be- 
coming. In the mean time, when 
they are young, People expect not that 
Children ſhould be over-mindful of 
theſe Ceremonies ; Carelcfacſs is al- 

low'd 
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low'dto that Age, and becomes them 
as well as Complements do grown 
People : Orat leaſt, if ſome very nice 
People will think it a fault, I am ſure 
It is a fault, that ſhould be over-look'd 
and left to Time and Converſation on- 
ly to cure. And therefore I think it not 
worth your while to have your Son (as 
T often {ee Children are ) moleſted or 
chid about it : But where there 1s Pride 
or 1ll-nature appearing in his Carriage, 
there he muſt be perſuaded or ſhamed 
out of tt. 
$. 139. This that I have faid here, 
if it were well reflected on, would, 
perhaps, lead us a little farther, and 
let us ſee of what influence Company 
is. *Tis not the Modes of Civility 
alone, that are imprinted by Comver- 
ſation: The tinQture of Company 
ſinks deeper than the out-lide; and 
poſſibly if a true eſtimate were made 
of the morality and Religions of the 
World, we ſhould find, that \the far 
greater part of Mankind received even 
thoſe Opinions and Ceremonies they 
would die tor, rather from the Fa- 
ſhions of their Country, and the con- 
ſtant practice ot thoſe about them, 
than 
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than from any convittion of their Rea- compar. 


ſons. I mention this only to let you 
ſee of what moment, I think, Com- 
pany is to your Son, 1n all the parts 
of his Life, and therefore how much 
that one part 1s to be weighed, and 
provided for ; it being of greater force 
to work upon him, than all you can 
do beſides. 


$. 140. You will wonder, perhaps, reraivs. 


that IT put Learning lait, eſpecially if I 
tell you I think it the leaſt part; This 
will ſcem ſtrange in the mouth of a 
bookiſh Man ; and this making ufu- 
ally the chief, if not only buſtle and 
ſtir about Children; this being almoſt 
that alone, which is thought on, when 
People talk of Education, makes it the 
greater Paradox. When I conſider 
what a-do is made about a little Latin 
and Greek, how many Years are fpent 
in it, and what a noiſe and bulineſs it 
makes to.no purpoſe, I can hardly for- 
bear thinking, that the Parents of 
Children ſtill live in fear of che School!- 
maſters Rod,which they look on as the 
only Inftrument ' of Education, as a 
Language or two to be its whole Buſi- 
neſs. How elſcis it poſſible that a _—_ 

ould 
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LZegajas, ſhould be chaind ro the Oar, Seven, 
Eight, or Ten of the beſt Years of 
his Life to get a Language or Two, 
which I think, might be had at a | 
great deal cheaper rate of Pains and 
Time, and be learn'd almoit in playing, 

Forgive me therefore, it | ſay, I can 
not with Patience think, that a young 
Gentleman ſhould be put into the 
Herd, and be driven. with Whip and 
Scourge, as if he were to run the Gant- 
let through the leveral Claſſes, ad c4- 
piendum ingenit cultum, What then, ſay 
you, would you not have him Write 
and Read? Shall he be more - ignorant 
than' the Clerk of our Pariſh, who 
takes Hopkins and Sterwhold for the beſt 
Poets in the World, whom yet he 
makes worſe, than they are,. by fs ill 
Reading ? Not fo, not ſo fatt, I be- 
{eeeh you. Reading, and'Writtag,and 
Learning, I allow to be neceflary, but 
yet not the chicteſt Bufinels.. I 4ma- 
gine -you would think him 4 very foo- 
h{h Fellow, that ſhould not value a 
Vertuous or a Wale Man, infiouely be- 
fore a great Scholar : Not but: that 1 
think Learning a-great help ;to bath 
in well diſnos'd Minds ; but yet it _ 
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| be confeſs'd allo, that in gthers: aot fo ;,,,,;,y. 
| difpas'd, it helps them only to-bethe 

' more faoliſh. or worſe: Men.: . I :fay 

' this, that. when you conſider of the 

' Breedingj:of ' your Son, and are look- 


ing out for a Schook-Maſter, or a:'Tu- 
tor, you\ would ant: have (as is 'ufu- 
al) Latin:and:Fygick:only in :ypur 
Thoughts: :Learning mutt be had; but 
in the fecond.! place, . as ſubſervient 
only to greater (Jualities + Seek out 
ſame-bady, that may know how diſ- 
creetly 20' frame this Manners :'-Place 
him in - Hands;'! where. you  may;'-as 
much as poſhble, ſecureſhis Innocence 
cheriſh ;andinugſe;;up the Good, arid 
gently corre and weed out any Bad: 
Inclinatiors;;:.agd-{ertle in: him good 
Habies.) I his:is; dhe main/Point, :agd 
tus: being provided for, Ltarmer, may 
be:had mid the Bargain, and that, asif 
think, at a very caſte.rate,; by:Moth 
that-may be thought on; -! 1 2111) 
- $ 142.:Wher he can rat; 'ris time ,,,.. 
he ſhauld:hegig to. learn tb 'racde: (But 
as t this, gize me deave. hecero incul. 
us: yery' apetotbe tore 
pottenywie. Flat a:grear Gare is tobe 
taken, that it bo! never Ty =- 
ine 
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ſineſs to him, nor he look on it as 
a Task, We naturally, as I faid; 
even from our Cradles; love Liberty; 
and have therefore an averſion to ma- 
ny Things, for no other Reaſon, but 
becauſe they are enjoyn'd us. - I have 
always had a Fancy, that Learning 
might be made a Play: and Recrea- 
tion to Children ; and that they might 
be brought to deſire to be taught, if it 
were -propos'd to them as a thing of 
Honour, : Credit, Delight and. Recrea- 
tion; ior as a Reward for doing fome- 
thing elſe:;; and if they were never 
chid or corre&ted for the rieglett of it. 


That which -confirms mein this Opi-/ 


nioni, 'ts; that among the Poreugueſes, 


"tis ſo much. a Faſhion; and Emwutlati- 
on -amongſt: their Children, to /ears to 
Read, and | Write. that they cannot 


hinder. them from it : They . will 
learn it one from another; and. are as 


intent on it, as if it were. forbidden” 


them. . I remember 'that' being 'at” a 


Friend's Houſe, whoſe younger Son, a' 


Child in Coats, was not eafily brought 
to: his Book (being, taught io Read at 
home by his Mother):I adviſed to try 
another: wayz: then requiring, it of hinr 

as 
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s || ashis Duty ; we therefore, ia a Dil- z.,qing. 


| courſe on purpoſe amongſt our ſelves, 
1; | in his hearing, but without taking any 
1» | notice of him, declared, That it was 
it | the Privilege and Advantage of -Heirs 
7s | and Elder Brothers, to be Scholars; that 
y | this made them fine Gentlemen, and 
3. | beloved by every body ; And that for 
ns | Younger Brothers, *twas a Favour to 
it | admit them to Breeding ; to be taught 
of | to Read and Write, was more than 
a. | came to their ſhare; they might be 
ignorant Bumpkins and Clowns, if 
they pleaſed. This ſo wrought upon 
+, | the Child, that afterwards he deſired 
to be taught; would come himſelf to 
his Mother to /carn, and would not 
let his Maid be quiet till ſhe heard 
tg | him his Leſſon, I doubt notbut ſome 
ot: | way like this might be taken with 0- 
in; | ther Children ; and whea their Tem- 
pers are found, ſome Thoughts be in- 


urs tilled into them, that might ſet them 
. 2 | upon deſiring of Learning themſelves, 
and make them ſeek it, as another ſort 


4, | 9 Play or Recreation, But then, as 
I faid before, it muſt never be impo- 
y | {<dasa Task, nor made a trouble to 
4 them. There may be Dice and Play- 

| N things, 
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Reading, things, with the Letters on them, to Þ 
teach Children the Alphabet by play. Þ 
ing ; and twenty other ways may be |: 
found, ſuitable rotheir particular Tem- | 
pers, to make this kind of Learxing « | 


Sport to them. 

- $. 142. Thus Children may be co- 
zen'd into a Knowleoge of the Letters; 
be tavght toread,without perceiving it to 


be any thing bur a Sport,and play theme | 


ſelves into that others are whipp'd for, 
Children ſhould not have any thing 
like Work, or ſerious, laid on them; 
neither their Minds nor Bodies will 
bear it. Ir injures their Healths ; and 


their being forced and tied down to 
" their Books in an Age at enmity with 


all ſuch reſtraint, has, I doubt not, 
been the reaſon, why a great many 
have hated Books and Learning , all 


their Lives after : ?Tis like a Surfeit, Þ 


that leaves an Averſion behind not to 
be removed. 

S. 143- I have therefore thought, 
that if Play-things were fitted to this 
purpoſe, as they are uſually ro none, 
Contrivances might be made to reach 
Children to Read, whilſt they thought 
they were only Playing. For ex- 
ample, 
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ample, What if an Ivory- Ball were made 
like that of the Royal-Oak Lottery, 
with Thirty two fides, or one rather 
of Twenty four, or Twenty five ſides; 
and upon ſeveral of thoſe fides paited 
on an A, upon ſeveral others B, on o- 
thers C, and on others D. I would have 
you begin with but thele four Letters, 
or perhaps only two at firſt ; and when 
he is perfeft in them, then add anq 
ther ; and ſo on till each ſide: having 
one letter, there be on it the whole 
Alphabet. This I would haye others 
play with before him, it being as good 
a ſort of Play to lay a Stake, who 
{hall firſt throw an A or B, as who 
upon Dice ſhall throw Six gr Seven, 


 Thisbeing a play amongtt you, tempt 


him not to it, leaſt you make it Buſir 
neſs; for I wauld net have him un- 
derſtand "tis any thing but a play of 
older People, and I doubt got but he 
will take to it of himſelf. And that 
he may have the more reaſon to think 
it 15 a play, that he is ſometimes in ta» 
vour admitted to, when the Play is 
done, the Ball ſhall be laid up ſatg 
out of his reach, that ſo it may nat, by 
his haviog it ia his keeping at any time, 

N. 2 grow 
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Reading. grow (tale to him. To keep up his | 
eagerneſs to it, let him think it a Game 
belonging to thoſe above him : And 
when by this means he knows the 
Letters, by changing them into Syl- 
lables, he may learn to Read, without 
knowing how he did ſo, and never 
have any chiding or trouble about it; 
nor fall out with Books, becaule of the 
hard uſage and vexation they have 
cauſed him. Children, it you obſerve 
them, take abundance of pains to learn 
ſeveral Games, which if they ſhould 
be enjoined them, they would abhorr 
asa Taskand Buſineſs. I know a Per- 
ſon of great Quality ( more yet to be 
honoured for his Learning and Vertue, 
than for his Rank and high Place) who 
by paſting on the fix Vowels (for in 
our language Y is one ) on the fix ſides 
of a Die, and the remaining eighteen 
Conſonants on the ſides of three other 
Dice, has made this a play for his Chil- 
dren, that he ſhall win, who at one 
caſt throws moſt Words on theſe four 
Dice ; whereby his -eldeft Son, yet in 
Coats, has play'd himſelf into Spelling 
with great eagerneſs, and withour 
once having been chid for it, or forced 
tO it, C 144. 
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$. 144- I have fcen little Girls exer- yeaqine, 


ciſe whole Hours together, and take 
abundance , of pains to be expert at 
Dibiiones, as they call _ Whilft I have 
been lookjng on, TI have thought, it 
wanted ok Gam good Contrivance, 
to make them employ all that Induſtry 
about fomething that might be more 
uſeful to them ; and methinks *ris on- 
ly the fault and negligence of elder 
People, that it is nor ſo.” Children are 
much leſs apt to be idle, than Men ; 
and Men are to be blamed, if ſome part 
of that buſjte Humour be.not turned to 
uſeful Things z which might be made 
uſually as delightful ro them, as thoſe 
they are employ'd in, if Men would 
be but half ſo forward to lead the way, 
as theſe lictle Apes would be to follow. 
I imagine ſome wiſe Portuonefe here- 
tofore began this Faſhion amongſt the 
Children of his Country, where, 1 
have been told, as I faid, it is impof- 
ſible to hinder the Children from 
learning to Read and Write : And in 
ſome parts of Frence they teach one 
another to Sing and Dance from the 
Cradle. 


N 3 Q. 1.45. 
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$. 145. Fhe Letters paſted upon the 
fides of the Dice, or Polygon, were beſt 
to be-of the ſize of thoſe of -the Folio 
Bible to begia with, and none of them 
Capital 'Lerrers ; when onte he can 
read what is printed in ſuch Letters, 
he will not long be ignorant” of the 

reat- ones: And in the beginning, 
he ſhould not be perplexed with varie- 
ty ; . with. this. Die, alſo, you might 
have a Play /juſt like the Royal-Oak, 
which would be another variety, and 
play tor Cherries or Apples, &e. 

d. 146. Belides theſe, Twenty other 
Plays might be invented, depending 
on Lttters, which thoſe, who like this 
way, may ealily contrive and get made 
to this ule if they will. But the Four 
Dice above-mentioned, I think ſoealy, 
and uſctul, rhat ir will be hard to find 
any better, and there will be {carceneed 
of any orher. 

d. 147. Thus much for learniny to 
read, which let him never be driven 
ro, nor chid for ; cheat Hin) irto it if 
you can, but make it'not a Buſineſs 
tor him ; *tis better it be a Year later 
vefore he can read, than that he ſhould 
this way get an averſion to Learning. 

if 
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if you have any Conteſts with, him, zeaine, 
Jet it be in Matters of  Momeat, . of 


Truth, and good Nature ; but lay ho 
Task on him about ABC. Ult your 
Skill to make his Will ſupple and pli- 
ant.to Reaſon: teach him to love Cre- 
dit and Commendation ; to abhorr be- 
ing thought il} or meanly of, eſpecial- 
ly by You and his Mother, and then the 
reſt will come all ealily. But I chink, 
if you will do that, you muſt not ſhac- 
kle and tie him up with Rules about 
indifferent Matters, nor rebuke him 
for every little Fault, or perhaps ſome, 
that to others would ſeem great ones : 
But of this I have 'ſaid enough al- 
ready. , 
$. 148. When by theſe gentle ways 
he begins to be able to read, fone ealy 
pleaſant Book ſuited ro his Capact- 
ty, ſhould be put into bis Hands, 
wherein the entertainment, that he 
finds, might draw him on, and reward 
his Pains 1a Reading, and yet not ſuch 
as ſhould fill his Head with perfeC&t- 
ly uſeleſs trumpery, or lay the prin- 
ciples of Vice and Folly, To this 
purpoſe, think, Z£/op's Fables the beſt, 


which being Stories apt to delight and 


N 4 enters 
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Reading. Entertain a Child, may yet afford uſe. 
ful RefleQtions to a grown'Man. - And | 
if his Memory retain them all his life 
after, he will not repent to find them 
there amongſt his manly Thoughts, 
and ſerious Buſineſs. 1f his Afop has 

"Pittures in it, it will entertain him 
much the better, and encourage him 
to read, when it carries the increaſe of 
Knowledge with it. For ſuch vifible 
Objets Children hear talked of in 
vain and' without any fatisfaQtion , 
whilſt they have” no 1dea's of them; 
thoſe Idea's -being not to be had from 
Sounds, but either the things them- 
ſelves, or their Pictures. And there- 
fore I think, as ſoon as he begins to 
ſpell, as many PiQtures of Animals 
ſhould be got him, as can be found, 
with the printed names to them,which 
at the ſame time will invite him to 
read, and afford him Matter of Enqui- 
ry and Knowledge. Rajward the Fox, 
is another Book, I'think, may be made 

, uſe of to the ſame purpoſe. And if 
thoſe abour him will talk to bim often 
about the Stories he has'read, and hear 
him tell them, it wil), beſides other Ad- 
vantages, add Incouragement, 01” = 
yer | | ;eht 
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light to his Reading, when he finds Reading, 


there is ſome ule and pleaſure in it, 
which in the ordinary Method, I think 
Learners do not till late; and fo take 
Books only for faſhionable amuze- 
ments or impertinent troublcs good for 
nothing. 
$. 149. The Lord's Frayer, the 
Creeds, and Ten Commandments, *tis 
neceſſary he ſhould learn perfeQly by 
heart, but I think, not by reading 
them himſelf in his Primer, but by 
ſome-body's repeating them to him, 
even before he can read. But learning 
by heart, and /carning to read, (hould 
not I think be mixed, and ſoone made 
to clog the other. But his /earning to 
read ſhould be made as little trouble 
or buſineſs to him as might be. 
What other Books there are in Exgliſb 
oe kind of thoſe above-mentioned, 
gage the liking of Children, and 
tempt them zo read, 1 do not know : But 
am apt to think that Children, being 
generally delivered over tothe Method 
of Schools, where the fear of the Rod 
is to inforce, and not any pleaſure of 
the Imployment to invite them to 
learn, this fort of uſeful Books amongſt 
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: 
Keading. the number of filly ones, that are of |} 9 
all ſorts, have yet had the fate to be |! cj 
negleted ; and nothing that 1 know |} 
has been conſider'd of this kind out of | 
the ordinary Road of the Horn-Book, Þ tc 
Primer, Pfalter, Teſtament, and þ C 

Bible. 
$..1 59. As for the Bible, which Chil- | y 
dren are uſually imploy'd in, to | A 
exerciſe and improve their Talent iz 
Reading, | think, the promiſcuous read- 
ing of it. through, by Chapters, as they 
he in order, is ſo far from being of 
any Advantage to Children, either for 
the perfeQting their Reading, or prin- 
cipling their Religion, that perhaps a 
worle could not be found. For what 
Pleaſure or Incouragement can it be 
toa Child to exerciſe himfelt in read- 
ing thoſe Parts of a Book, where he 
underſtands nothing ? And how little 
are the Law of Moſes, the Song of Solo- 
202, the Prophecies in the Old, and the 
Epiſtles and Apocalypſe in the, New Te- 
ſtament, ſuired to a Child's Capacity ? 
And though the Hiitory of the Evan- 
geliits, and the Acts, have fomething 
eaſter ; yet. taken altogether, it is very 
diſproportionate to the underſtanding 
of 
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of Childhood, I grant, that the Prin» Kc«ding. | 


ciples of Religion are to be drawn 
from thence, and in the Words of the 


! Scripture :. yet none ſhould be propos'd 


toa Child, but ſuch, as are ſuited to a 
Child's Capacity and Notions. But 
'tis far from this to read through rhe 
whole Bible, and that for reading's take. 
And what an odd jumble of "Thoughts 
mult a Child have in his Head, 1t he 
have any at all ſuch as he ſhould have 
concerning Religion, who in his ten» 
der Ape, reads all the Parts of the 
Bible indifferently, as the Word of God 
without any other diftintion. I am 
apt to think, that this in ſome Men has 
been the very Reaſon, why they never 
had clear and diſtin&t Thoughts of it 
all cheir Life-rime. 

Q. 151, And now I am by chance 
fallen on this Subject, give me leave 
ro ſay, that there are ſome Parts of 
the Scripture, which may be proper to 
be put into the Hands of a Child, to 
mgage him to read ; ſuch as -are the 
Story of Joſeph, and his Brethren, of 
David and- Goliah, of David and Jo- 
zathan, &c. Andothers, that he ſhould 
be made to read for his Inſ{truttion; as 

Thar, 
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Readirg, That, What you would bave others do wn- | 
to you, do you the [ame unto them ; and 
ſuch other egſy and plaia\moral Rules, 
which being fitly choſen, might often Þ 
be made ule of, both for Reading and 
Inſtruftion together : But the Reading | 
of the whole Scripture indifferently, ts 
what I think very inconvenient for 
Children, till afrer having been made 
acquainted with the plaineft Funda- 
meatal Parts of it, they have got fome 
kind of general view of what they 

ht principally to believe and pra- 
Qtſe, which yer, I think, they ought 
to receive in the very Wards of the 
Scripture, and not in ſuch, as Men 
prepolle(s'd by Syltems and Analogies, 
are apt 1a this caſe to make ule of, and 
force upon them. Dr. Worthington, ta 
avoid this, has made a Catechiſm, 
which has all its Anſwers in the pre- 
ciſe Words of the Scripture. A thing 
of good Example, and fuch a found 
Form of Words, as no Chriſtian can 
EXCept againſt, as not fit for his Child 
to learn, of this, as ſoon as he can 
ſay the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten 
Commandments by heart, it may be 
fit for him to larn a Queſtion every 
| Day, 
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! Day, or every Week, as his underſtan- zeading. 
! dingis able to receive, and his Memo- 
! ry to retain them. And when he has 
{ this Catechiſm perfeAly by heart, 1@ 
as readily and roundly to anſwer to 


any Queſtion in the whole Book, it 
may be convenient to lodgein his Mind 
the Moral Rules ſcattered up and 
down in the Bible, as the Beſt Exerciſe 
of his Memory, and that which may be 
always a Rule to him ready at hand, 
in the whole Condutt of his Life. 


$. 152. When he can read Engliſh yg. 


well, it will be feaſonable to enter 
him in Writing: And here the firſt 
thing ſhould be taught him is, to hold 
his Pex right ; and this he ſhould be 
perfeQt in, before he ſhould be ſuffe- 
red to put it to paper: For not only 
Children, but any body elſe, that 
would do any thing well, ſhould neves 
be put upon too much of it at once, or 
be ſet to perfe&t themſelves ia two 
parts of an Afton at the ſame time, if 
they can poſſibly be ſeparated. When 
he has learn'd to hold his Pen righe 
(to hold it betwixt the Thumb and 
Fore-finger alone, I think belt ; but in 
this, you ſhould Conſult ſome good 

Wri- 
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Fritinn, Writing-maſter, or any other perſon 
who. writes well and quick ) then next 
he ſhould learn how to /ay his paper, 
and place his Arm and Body to it, Theſe 
Practices being got over, the way to 
teach him to Write, without much 
trouble, is to get a Plate graved, with 
the CharaCters of ſuch an Hand as you 
like beſt : But you muſt remember to 
have them a pretty deal bigger than he 
ſhould ordinarily write ; for every one 
naturally comes by digrees to write a 
leſs Hand, than he at firſt was taught, 
but never a bigger. Such a Plate be- 
ing graved, let ſeveral Sheets of good 
Writing-paper be printed off with Red 
Ink, which he has nothing to do but 
to go over with a good Pen fill'd with 
Black Ink, which will quickly bring 
his Hand to rhe formation of thoſe 
Characters, being at firlt ſhewed 
where to begin, and how to form every 
Letter. And when he can do that 
well, he muſt then exerciſe on fair Pa- 
per ; and ſo may ealily be brought #0 
Write the Hand you delire. 

$. 153. When he can Write well, 
and quick, I think ic may be conve- 


nienr, not only to continue the exer- 
cile 
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ciſe of his Hand in Writing, but alſo prezing. 


to improve the uſe of it farther in 
Drawing, a thing very uſeful to a Gen- 
tleman 1n ſeveral occaſions ; but eſpe- 
cially if he travel, as that which helps 
a Man often to expreſs, in a few Lines 
well put together, what a whole Sheer 
of Paper in Writing, would not be 
able to repreſent, and make intelligible. 
How many Buildings may a Man ſee, 
how many Machines and Habits meer 
with, the Idea's whereof would be ea- 
fily retain'd and communicated, by a 
little Skill in Drawizz; which being 
committed to Words, are in danger to 
be loſt, or at beſt but 1l] retained in 
the moſt exaQt Deſcriptions? I do nor 
mean, that I would have your Son a 
perfect P ainter ; to be that to any tole- 
rable degree, will require more time 
thana young Gentleman can ſpare from 
his other Improvements of greater 
importance : But ſo much inſight in- 
to Perſpeive, and $kill in Drawing, 
as will enable him to repreſent tolerably 
on Paper any thing he ſees, except 
Faces, may, I think, be got in a little 
time, eſpecially if he have a Genius to 
it: But where that is wanting, unleſs 

it 
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Dravirg. it be in things abſolutely neceſſary, it 


Ereny, 


is better to let him paſs them quiet- 
ly, than to vex him about them to no 
purpoſe : And therefore 1n this, as in all 
other things not abſolutely neceſſary, 
the Rule holds, Nihil invita Minerva, 
d. 154. As ſoon as he can ſpeak Ex- 
gliſh, "tis time for him to learn ſome 
other Language: This no body doubts 
of, when French is propoled. And 
the Reaſon is, becauſe People are ac- 
cuſtomed to the right way of teaching 
that Language: which is by talking 
itinto Children in conſtant Converſa- 
tion, and not by Grammatical Rules. 
The Latin Tongue would eafily be 
taught the ſame way if his Tutor, 
being conſtantly with him, would talk 
nothing elſe to him, and make him 
anſwer ſtil] in the ſame Language. 
But becaule French is a Living Lan- 
guage, and to be uſed more in ſpeak- 
10g, that ſhould be firſt learn'd, that 
the y<t pliant Organs of Speech might 
be accuſtomed to a due formation of 
thoſe Sounds, and he get the habit of 
pronouncing French well, which is the 
harder to be done the longer it is de» 

lay'd, 
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$. 155.. When he can. ſpeak and PP 


' read French well, which in this Me- 
| thod 1s uſually in a Year or. two, he 
| ſhould proceed to. Latin, which tis 
' a wander Parents, , when they have 


had the experiment in French, ſhould 
not think ought to be learn'd the ſame 
way, by. talking and reading. . Only 


| Care is to be takeg, whilſt he is learn- 


ing theſe Foreiga Languages, by ſpeak- 
ing and reading nothing elſe with his 
Tutor, that he do not forget to read 
Exgliſh, which may be preſerv'd_.by 
his Mother, or ſome-body elſe, hear- 
ing him read ſome choſen Parts of the 
Scripture, or other Engliſ Book every 
D hes 


ay. | 
4 156. Latin, I look upon as abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to a Gentleman, and 


| indeed, Cuſtom, which prevails over 


every thing, has made. it ſo much a 
Part of Education, that even thoſe 
Children are whipp'd to it, and made 
ſpend qany Hours of. their preciqus 
time uneaſlily in Latin, who, after they 
are Once gone from School, are ngver 
to have more to do with it.as long as 
they live. , Can, there be any. thing 
more ridiculous, - than that a ines 
| ge + {hou 
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- F6uld waſte His own Money, and his 


Sofr's time, in tting him to learn the 
Roman Language, when at the fame 
time he defigns him for a Trade, 
wherein he having no uſe of Latin, 
fails'trot to forget that little, which he 
brovght from School, and which *tis 
Ten to One he abfiorrs, for the ill u- 
fipe it procur'd him? Could it be be- 
liev'd, unleſs we had every where a- 

nonpt us Exarnptes of it, that a 
Child ſhould beforced to learn the Ru- 
diments of a Language, which he is 
never ro uſe inthe courſe of Life, he 
is defigned to, and neglett all the while 
the writing a good Hand, and -caft- 
ing Account, which are of great Ad- 
vantape in all Conditions of Life,” and 
to moft Trades indiſpenſibly neceſſa- 
ry? But thoogh th valifications, 
tequifite to Trade and Commerce, 
and the Buſineſs of the World, are 
ſetdoth br never to be had at Gram- 
mar Schools, yet thither, not only Gen- 
clemen ſend theit younger Sons, in- 
tended for Trades ; but even Tradef- 
fnen hd Firttiers fail not to fehd their 


Children, though they have neither 


Intention nor Ability to make them 
Scholars. 
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Scholars. If you ask them why they £«tin 


do this, they think it as ftrafhge a Que- 
ftion, as if you thould ask them, why 
they go to Church. Cuftom ſerves 
for Reaſon, and has te thoſe who 
take it for Reaſon, {d conſectated this 
Method, that it is almoſt Religioully 
obſerved by them, and they Rick to it 
as if their Children had foarce an Or- 
thodox Education unleſs they kern'd 
Lily's Grammar. 
$.1 57. But how neceſſary ſoever Lo 
tin be to ſome, and is Thought to be to 
others, to whom it is of a0 manner of 
Uſe or Service ; yet the ordinary way 
of learning itin a Grammar School 1s 
that, which having had thoughts abour 
] catinot be forward to encourage. The 
Reaſons againft it are ſo evident, and 
cogent, that they have prevailed with 
ſome intelligent Perſons, to quit the 
ordinary Road, not without ſucceſs, 
the Method made uſe of, was 
not exactly that which I Imagine the 
eaſieſt, and in Short is this : To trou- 
ble the Child with no Grammar at all 
but to have Latin, as Engliſh has been, 
without the perplexity of Rutes talk- 
od into hun 3 for if you- will conſider 
O 2 it, 
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it, Latin 1s no more unknown to a 
Child, "whzn he comes into the World, 


than Exgliſh: And yet he learns Ex- 
gliſh without Maſter, Rule, or Gram- 
' mar ; and {o might he Latin too, as 
' Tully did;”if he had ſome-body always 


to talk'to'him in this Language. And 
when we ſo often ſee a French-Woman 


teach a young(Girl to ſpeak and read 
' French -perfe&tly in a Year or Two, 


without any Rule. of Grammar, or 
any thing elſe but pratling to her, I 
cannot but wonder, how Gentlemen 
have over-ſcen this way for their Sons, 
and thought them more dull or inca- 
pable than their Daughters, If there- 
tore a Man: could be got, who him- 
ſelf ſpeaks good Latin, who would al- 
ways be about your Son, and talk con- 
ſtantly'to him, and make him read 
Latin, that would be thetrue Genuine, 
and eaſy-way of teaching him Latin, 
and that-that I could wiſh, ſince beſides 
teaching 'him- a Language, without 
Pains or Chiding (which Children are 
wont to'be whipp'd for at School Six 
or Seven Years together) he might at 
the ſame rime,not only form his Mind 
and Manners, but inſtru him alſo in 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral Sciences, ſuch as are a good Part 2,v. 


of Geography, Aftronomy,” Chronology, 
Anatomy, belides tome Parts. of Hiſtory, 
and all other Parts of Knowledge of 
Things, that fall under the Senſes, and 
require little more than Memory : For 
there, if we would take the true way, 
our Knowledge ſhould begin, and in 
thoſe Things be laid the Fouadation;; 
and not in the abſtraft Notions of Lo- 
gick and Metaphyſicks, which are fitter 
to amuze, than inform: the Under- 
ſtanding, in its firſt ſetting out towards 
Knowledge : In which abſtract Spe. 
culations when young Men have had 
their Heads imploy'd..a while without 
finding the Succels and. Imployment 
or Ule of it which they expected, 
they are apt to have mean Thoughts, 
either of Learning or themſelves, to 
quit their Studies, and throw away 
their Books, as containing nothing but 
hard Words, and empty Sounds ; or 
elſe concluding, that if there be any 
real Knowledge in them, they them- 
ſelves have not Underſitandings capa- 
ble of ic.;- and that this is ſo, perhaps 
I could aſſure you upon my own Ex- 
perience., . Among(t orher Things to 
| O 3 be 
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be learn'd by a young Man in this 
diethod, whilft others of hs Age are 
wholly taken up with Letis and Lan- 

I Ty allo Fs dawn _ 

wa a Young 

- > hn ory nw this 
bn able 20 demonſtrate feveral Ps0- 
*100s in Ezckd before be was T hir- 


teen. 

$. x 58. Bur if fuch a Man cannot 
be got, who ſpeaks good Laws, and 
being able to anftruCt your Son in al 
theic Parts of Knowledge, will under: 
take it by this Method ; the next 
beft is to have him taught as ncar this 
way as may be, which is by taking 
lo ay” 74g pleaans, _—_ ſuch 7 

s Fables, and writing the Exo/ 

Tranſlation (made as ad as —_ 
be) in one Line, and the Latte Words 
which anſwer each of them, juft over 
it in another, Theſe ler him read .e- 
very ny over and over again, till he 
| cam. ly underſtands the Lai. (But 

ve a Care fill, whatever you are 
teachinghim, of clogi! 
much at once 3 'Or making .any:thing 
bis Buſineſs but down-vi Vertue; 
or roproving himfor any Thing on 

Vice 


him with too 
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Vice) and then go.on-to anather Fable :.1in. 


till he be alſo perfe&@ in that, not 9+ 
mitting what he is already perfe@ in, 
but ſometimes reviewing that, to keep 
it in his Memory. when he 
comes to write, let theſe be ſet him 
for Copies, which with the exerciſe of 
his Hand, will alſo: advance him..in 
Latin: This being a3 more impeafelt 
way than by *a/king L&in unto hi 
the formation of the Verbs firſt, n_ 
afterwards the geelenfions of the 
Nouns, and Pronouns penfettly learn'd 
by heart, may facilnate bis acquain- 
tance with the genius and manner of 
the Letiv Toxgue, which varics the fig- 
nification of V.erbs, and Nouns, .not 
as the Modern Languages do by Par- 
ticles -prefixt, but by changing the laſt 
SyYables. More than this of Grammar, 
I think be need not have till he can read 
himſelf Santis Minervs with Scioppi- 
us's Notes. 
$. 159. When by this way of inter- 
liaing Latin and Exgleh one with a- 
nother, he has got a moderate Kgow- 
ledge of the Latin Tongue, he may 
then-be advanc'd a little farther .to:the 
reading of fome other.cafic Latin Book, 
O 4 ſuch 
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fuch as Juftir of Exrropins,” and to 
make'the reading/and underſtanding of 
it the leſs itedious-and difficult to him, 
tet him' belp/himſelf if he pleaſe with 
the Engliſþ Tranſlation. ' Nor let the 
ObjeQion,-that he will then know it 
only by roat (which is not when well 
conlider'd of any: moment againſt, but 
plainly for this way:of learning aLan- 
ruage) fright any'ohe.  For' Langua- 
ges are only [td be 'learn'd: by roat ; 
and a Man who does not ſpeak En- 
glifþ or Latin perte&ly by roat, ſo that 
having thought of the thing he would 
ſpeak of, his' Tongue of courſe with- 
out thought of Rule or Grammar, falls 
into the proper Expreſhons and Idiom 
of that Language, does not ſpeak it 
well, nor is Maſter of it. And'F'would 
fain have any one name'to-7mie: that 
Tongue, that any one can learn, or 
ſpeak as he ſhould do by the'Rults of 


+Grammar. Languages were-:made 


got by Rules, 'or Art, but-by i Acci- 
dent, ' and the common Uſe of the 
People. And he that will ſpeak them 
well, has no: other Rule ' but that ; 
nor any thing to truſt to, but his Me- 


mory, and the habir of ſpeakigg' after 


eng 
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the Faſhion learn'd from thoſe, that ti» 


are allow'd to ſpeak properly, which 
in other Words is only to ſpeak by 
roat. 
$. 160, For the exerciſe of his Wri- 
ting, let him ſometimes zra»/late Latin 
into Engliſh : But the learning of La- 
tin, being nothing but the learning of 
Words, - a very unpleaſant Buſineſs 
both to young and old, join as much 
other real Knowledge with it as you 
can, beginning ſtill with that which 
lies moſt obvious to the Senſes, ſuch as 
is the Knowledge of Mrixerals, Plants, 
and Animals ; and particularly Tim- 
ber and Fruit-Trees, their parts and 
ways of propagation : Wherein a great 
deal may be taught a Child, which 
will not be uſeleſs ro the Man. But 
more eſpecially Geography, Aſtronomy, 
and Anatomy. 
$. 161, Butif, after all, his Fate be 
to go to School to get the Latin T angue, 
tis in vain to talk tro yau conceraing 
the method I think beſt to be obſerved 
in Schools ; you muſt ſubmit to that 
you find there; nor expect to have it 
changed for your Son : But yet by all 
meansobtain, if you can, that he he 
not 


Latin. 
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not employ'd ia making Latin Themes 
and Declamations, and lealt of all Ver- 
ſesof any kiad. You may infift on it 
if it will do any good, that you bave 
no deſign to make him either a L&in 
Orator,or a Poet;but barely wauld have 
him underſtand perfeQily a Latin Au- 
thor ; and that you obſerve, that thoſe, 
who teach any of the maderg Langua- 
pes, and that with ſucceſs, never amuſe 
their Scholars, tro make Speeches, or 
Verſes, either in French or Italian, 
their Buſineſs being Lavgagee barely, 
and not Invention. 
$.162. But to tell you a lutle more 
fully, why I would not have him ex- 
ercis'd in making of Themes qd Verſes 
1. As to Themes, they have, I con- 
fels, the pretence of ſomething uſefull, 
which is to teach People to fpcak band- 
ſomly and well, on any ſubje&; 
which if it could be attained this way, 
I own, would be a great advantage; 
ghere-being nothing more becoming a 
Gentleman, nor more uſefulin all the 
Occurrences of Life, than to be able, 
on any occaſion, to ſpeak. well, and to 
the purpoſe. But this I ſay, That the 
making of Thewes, as is uſual in 
Schools, 
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es | Schonk, helps not one jot toward #. homes. 
Fe For do bus confider what 'cis it a2a- 
it king a Theme, that a young Lad is em- 
'E ploy'd abaut : * is 40 meke a ſpeech 
n on {ame Letin Saying; 25/0 mis vince 
E Amor; or, Noa lieet iw Bello bis paccare, 
I- &c. And here the poor L26, who wants 
b, knowledge of theſe things be is up 
[= fpeak'of, whieh is tobe had only from 
e Time and Qbfarvation, muſt fet bis 
Cr Invention an the Rack to ſay fome- 
, thing, where he knows goghing ; 
» which is a-lort of Egyppon Tyranny, 
£0 bid ther make Bricks, who have 
c mat yet any of the Matgtials; And 
- #herefore it is uſual, ip ſuch caſes, far 
5 the poor Childreo, to go to thoſe at 
Higher Forms with:this Petxigg, Prey 
gize-me A little Senſe; which whether it 
- | :be-mare 5eaſonable, or more vigdigplous, 
; —- wot _ to. detormine. Bafpre a 
an-ean be in any capacity to ſpeak 
,qn. any :fitbjeft, *ris aecalsary 40 be ac- 
-quaintcd -with;it,: Qr-elfe 'tis-as Joglifh 
to fat hiw to.diſfourle op it} 48 (6 {ct 
| 2 blind: Man to talk. of Calaurs, ara 
| deaf man of Muligk. And/-wayld 
you-nqt think. bim a little eraghi/d who 
would. require anorher to make.an 4c- 
| gutnent 
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gument on a Moot Point, who under- 
itands nothing of our Laws? And 
what, I pray, do School-Boys 'un- 
derſtand concerning rhoſe matters, 
which are uſed to be propoſed to them 
in their Themes, - as SubjeQts to dif- 
courſe on, to whet and exerciſe their 
Fancies ? ny 7 
Q. 163. Inthe next place conſider the 
Language that their Themes are -made 
in : *Tis Latin, a Language foreign in 
their Country, and long fince dead e- 
very-where : A Language, which your 
Son, *tis a thouſand to one, ſhall never 
have an occaſion once to make a'Speech 
in, as long as he lives, after he comes to 
bea Man; and a Language, wherein 
the manner of expreſling ones' ſelf is fo 
far different from ours, that to be per- 
fe& in that, would very little improve 
the Purity and Facility of his' Ezglifb 


Style. Beſides that, there is' now '{o 


little room, or uſe, for ſet Speeches: 'in 
our own Language,'in any part'of 
our Engliſþ Buſineſs, that I can ſee no 
pretence for this ſort of Exerciſe in our 
Schools, unleſs it can be ſuppoſed, that 
the making of ſet Latin Speeches, 
ſhould be the way, to teach _ " 
pea 
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ſpeak well in Engliſh extempore. The Themes. 


way to that, I ſhould think rather to 
be this: That there ſhould be-propos'd 
ſome rational and material Queſtion to 
young Gentlemen, when they are of 
a fit age for ſuch Exerciſe, which they 
ſhould extempore, or after a little me- 
ditation in the place, ſpeak to, with- 
out penning of any thing. For, I ask, 
if we will examine the effeQs of this 
way of learning to ſpeak well, who 
ſpeak beſt in any Buſineſs, when occa- 
ſion calls them to it, upon any debate, 
either thoſe who have accuſtomed 
themſelves tocompole and write down 
before-hand, what they would fay ; 
Or thoſe, who thinking only of the 


matter, to underſtand that as well as 
they can, uſe themſelves only to ſpeak 
extempore? And he, that ſhall judge 
by this, will be little apt to think, 


that the accuſtoming him to ſtudied 
Speeches, and ſet Compoſitions, is the 
way to fit a young Gentleman for Bu- 


finels. 


$164. But, perhaps, we ſhall be told, 
"Tis: to improve and perfeft them in 
the” Latin Tongue. *Tis true, that is 
their proper Buſineſs at School ; = 
tac 
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the making of Themes is not the way 
co it: Fhat perplexes thew Brains a» 
buac invention of things to be ſaid, not 
abour the fignihcaton of Words to be 
learn'd:; And when they are makin 

a Theme, "tis Thoughts they ſearch —_ 
{weat for , and not Language. But 
the Learning and Maftery of a 
Tongue , being uncaſie and vnplea- 
ſat enough in it felf, ſhould not be 
cumbred with any other Difficulties, 


« is done in this way of proceeding, - 


In tine, if boys inveatton be to be 
quickn'd by ſuch Exerciſe, let them 
make Theres in Engliſh, where they 
have facility,and a command of Words, 
and will better ſee what kind of 
Thoughts they have, when put into 
their own Language: And if the Le 
#in Tongue be to belearn'd, let it be 
done the cafieſt way, without toiling 
and diſguſting the mind, by {ſo uneaſie 
att imployment, as that of nialang 

Sprechos join'd to'it. 7 
$. 165. If theſe may be any Rei 
ſons gibt Children's making Latin 
Themes at School, I have much more 
tw: fay,. and-of more weight, againſt 
their making /erfer ; Verles of a 
ort: 
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fort : For if he has 6 Genius to Poe» verſes. 


try, *tis the moſt unreaſonable thing in 
the World, to torment a Child, and 
waſte his time about that which can 
never ſucceed : And if he have a Poe- 
tick Veio, 'tis to tne the ſtrangeſt thi 
in the World, that the Father 
defire, or ſuffer it to be cheriſhed, or 
improved. Methinks the Parents 
ſhoutd hbour to have tit ſtifled, and 
ſuppreſſed, as mnvch as may be; and I 
know not what reafon a Father can 
have, to wiſh his fon a Poet, who does 
not defire to have him bid defiance to 
all other Callings, and Bafineſs, which 
is not yet the worft of the cafe; for if 
he proves a ſucceſsful Rhymer, and 
get once the reputation of a Wit, I 
d&lirt it thay be conſider'd what Come 
pany atid Places ht is Like to ſpend his 
Time it, hay and Eftate too, For 
it is vety {c dorh ſen, that any one 
diſcovers Mines of Gold or Silver in 
Paraſſus. *Tis a pleaſant Air, but 
a barreh Soll ; there are very 
few inftances of thoſe, who have ad- 
ded to their Patrithbny by any rhitig 
=_ have reaped from thence. Poetry 
and Gantivg, which ufially po roge- 
ther, 
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ther, are alike in-this too, That they 
ſeldom bring any advantage, bnt to 
thoſe who have nothing elle to live on, 
Men of Eſtates almoit conſtantly go 
away loſers ; and 'tis well if they eſcape 
at a cheaper rate than their whole E- 


ſtates, or the greateſt part of them; If | 


therefore you would not have your Son 


' the Fiddle to every jovial Company, | 
without whom the Sparks. could not | 


reliſh their Wine, nor know :how to 
paſs an Afternoon idly ; if you would 
not have him waſte his Time and E- 
ſtate, to divert others, and contemn 
the dirty Acres left him by his Ance- 
ſtors, I do not..thiak you will much 
care he ſhould: be a Poet, or that his 
School-maſter ſhould enter him in. Ver- 
ſifying. Butyet, if any one will think 
Poetry a deſirable Quality in his Son, 
and that the ſtudy of it would raiſe 
his Fancy and Parts, he muſt needs 
yet confeſs, that to that end reading 
the excellent Greek and Roman Poets is 
of more uſe, than making bad Verſes 
of his own, in a Language that js not 
his own. And he, whole deſig it is 
to excell in Exgliþ Poetry, would nor, 
I gueſs, think. the way to. it were 

to 
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to make his firſt Efſays in Latin 
Verles. 


209 


d. 166. Another thing very ordi- Menoriter 


nary in the Vulgar Method of Gram- 
mar-Schools there is, of which I ſee 
no uſe at all, unleſs it be to balk young 


' Lads in, the way to learning Langua- 


ges, which, in my Opinion, ſhould 


| be made as calie and pleaſant as may 
| be; and that which was painful in it, 
' 2s much as poſlible quite removed. 


That which I mean, and here com- 
plain of, is, their being forced to learn 
by Heart, great parcels of the Authors 
which are taught them ; wherein I can 
diſcover no advantage at al), eſpecially 
to the Buſineſs they are upon. Lan- 
guages are to be learn'd only by rea- 
ding, andralking, and not by ſcraps of 
Authors got by ; Long which whea a 
Man's Head is ſtuffed with, he has got 
the juſt Furniture of a Pedant, and *tis 
the ready way to make him one ; than 
which, there is nothing leſs becoming 
a Gentleman : For what can be more 
ridiculous, than to mix the rich and 
handſame Thoughts and Sayings of 
others, with a deal of poor Stuff of his 
own ; which is thereby the more ex- 


poſed, 
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Memorizer, poſed, and has no other grace in it, 


Latin. 


nor will otherwiſe recommend the 
Speaker, than a thread-bare, ruſſet 
Coat would, that was fet off with 
large Patches of Scarlet, and ghttering 
Brocard, Indeed, where a Paſlage 
comes in the way, whoſe matter is 
worth remembrance, and the expre(- 
ſion of it very: cloſe and excellent (as 
there are many ſuch 1n the ancient Au- 
thors) it may not be amiſs to lodge it 
in the Mind of young Scholars, and 
with ſuch admirable Stroaks of thoſe 
great Maſters, fometimes exerciſe the 
Memory of School-boys. But their 
tearning of their Leffons by heart, as 
they happen to fall out in their Books, 
without choice or diſtin&ion, I know 
not what it ſcrves for, but to mif{- 
ſpend their Time and Pains, and give 
them a diſguſt and averfion to their 
Books, wherein they find nothing but 

uſeleſs trouble. | 
6. 167. But under whofe Care ſo- 
ever a Child is put, to be taught, du- 
ring the tender and flexibke Years of 
his Life, this is certain, it ſhould be 
one, who thinks Latin and Language 
the leaft part of Education ; one who 
| | know- 
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knowing how much Vertue, and a £i. 


well-temper'd Soul is to be preferr'd 
to any fort of Learning or Lanzuage, 
makes it his chief Bufinefs to form the 
Mind of lis Scholars, and give that a 
right difpolition, which it once got, 
though all the ref{t ſhould be negletted, 
would,in due time, produce all the reſt ; 
and which if it be not got, and ſetled, 
ſo as to keep out il} and vicious Habits, 
L anguages and Stiences;and all the othet 
Accompliſhments of Education wall be 
to no purpoſe, but to make the worſe, 
or more dangerous Man.. And, mdeed, 
whatever ſtir there.1s 'made about get- 
ting of Latin, as the great and difficuls 
buitneſs, his Mother may teach it him 
her felt, if ſhe will bur fpend two or 
three hours in a day with him, and 
make him read the Evangelifts 1n La- 
tin toher: For ſhe need but buy a La- 
tis Teltament, and having got fome- 


| body to mark the laſt SyVable but one, 


where it 1s long, in Words above two 
Syllables (which is erlough to regulate 
her Pronunciation and' Accenting the 
Words) read daily in the Goſpels, and 
then let her avoid Underſtanding therts 
in Ls» if ſhe can. And when ſhe under- 

P 2 frands 
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fands theEvangeliſts in Latzin,let her,in 
the ſame manner, read A:ſop's Fables, 
and ſo proceed on to Extroptus, Juſtin, 
and other ſuch Books. I do not men- 
tion this, as an Imagination of what [ 
fanſie may do, but as of a thing I have 
known done, and the Latin Tongue 
with eaſe got this way. 

But to return to what I was ſaying: 
He that takes on him the charge of 
bringing up young Men, eſpecially 
young Gentlemen, ſhould have ſome- 
thing more in him than Latin, more 
than even a Knowledge in the Liberal 
Sciences: He- ſhould be a Perſon of 
eminent Vertue and Prudence , and 
with good Senſe, have good Humour, 
and the $kill to carry himſelf with gra- 
vity, caſe, and kindneſs, in a conſtant 
Converſation with his Pupils. 

$. 168. At the ſame time that he is 
learning Freach and Latin, a Child, as 
has been ſaid, may alſo be enter'd in 
Arithmetick , Geography , Chronology, 
Hiſtory , and "Geometry too. For if 
theſe be taught him in French or Latin, 
when he begins once to underſtand ei- 
ther of theſe Tongues, he will get a 
knowledge in theſe Sciences, and the 
Language to boot. Geo- 
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Geogr aphy, I think, ſhould be begun Geography. 


with: For the learning of the Figure 
of the Globe, the Situation and Boun- 
daries of the Four Parts of the World, 
and that of particular Kingdoms and 
Countries,being only an exerciſe of the 
Eyes and Memory, a child with plea- 
ſure will learn and retain them : And 
this is {o certain, that I now live in the 
Houſe with a Child, whom his Mother 
has ſo well inſtruQted this way in Geo- 
graphy, that he knew the Limits of the 
Four Parts of the World, could readily 
poine being asked, to any County up- 
on the Globe, or any Country in the 
Map of Eng/ana,knew all the great Ri- 
vers, Promontories, Straits, and Bays 
inthe World, and could find the Longi- 
tude and Latirude of any Place, before 
he was ſix Years old. Theſe things, that 
he will thus learn by ſight, and have by 
roatin his Memory, is not all, I confeſs, 
that he is to learn upon the Globes. But 
yet it 1s a good ſtep and preparation to 
it, and will make the remainder much 
eaſier, when his Judgment is grown 
ripe enough for ir: Belides, that it gets 
ſo much time now ; and by the plea- 
ſure of knowing things, leads him on in- 
ſenſibly ro the gaining of Languages. 
P 3 d 169; 
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$. 169. When he has the natural 
Parts of the Globe well fix*d in his 
Memory, it may then be time to be- 
gin Arithmetick. By the natural Parts 
of the Globe, I mean the ſeveral Poſi- 
tions of the Parts of the Earth, and 
Sea, under Yifferent Names and Diſtin- 
Etions of Countries, not coming yet 
to thoſe Artificial and imaginary Lines, 
which have been invented, and are on- 
ly ſuppos'd for the better improvement 
of that Science. 

S. 170. Arithmetick, is the eafleſt, 
and conſequently the firſt fort of ab- 
ſtrat Reaſoning, which the Mind com- 
monly bears, or accultoms it ſelt to ; 
and 1s of ſo general uſc in all parts of 
Life and Bulineſs, that ſcarce any 
thing is to be done without it : This 
15 Certain, a Man cannot have too 
much of it, nor too pertectly ; he 
{houid therefore begin to be exercis'd 
1n counting, as ſoon, and as far, as he 
is Capable of it; and do ſomething in 
it every Day, ti!] he is Maſter of the 
Art of Numbers, When he under- 
ftands Addition and Sulitraftion, he 
may then be advanced farther in Geo- 
zraphy, and after he is acquainted =_ 

| | ric 
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the Poles, Rpnes, parallel Circles and withas- 
Meridians, be taught Lowgitzae and 
Latitude, and the uſe of Maps, and 
by that time he is perfected *in 
theſe Circles of the Globe, with the 
Horizon and the Eclyptick, he may be 
taught the ſame thing alſo on the Ce- 4{tronony. 
leſtial Globe, with the Figure and Po- 
ſition of the ſeveral Conftellations, 
which may be ſhewed him firſt upon 
the Globe, and then in the Heavens. 
But in this as in all other parts of In- 
ſtruction, great Care mutt be taken 
with Children, to begin with that, 
which is plain and ſimple, and to teach 
them as little as can be at once, and 
ſettle that well in their Heads, before 
you proceed to the next, or any thing 
new in that Science, whereby Chil- 
dren *ſcape being amazed and con- 
founded; by which way of giving 
them firſt one ſimple Idea, and taking 
Care that they took it right and per- 
featly comprehended it before you went 
any farther, and then adding ſome 0- 
ther ſimple Idea (which lay next in 
your way to what you aim'd at) and 
no more to it, and fo proceeding by 
gentle and inſenfible fteps, Children 

P 4 have 
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4rorony. have had early righter Apprehenſions, 


Geometry. 


and their Thoughts extended farther, 
than could have been expeted. And 
when he has learn'd any thing himſelf, 
there is no ſuch way to fix it in his Me- 
mory, and to incourage him to go on, 
as to ſet him to teach it others. 

$. 171. When he has once got ſuch an 
acquaintance with the Globes, he may 
be fit to be tried a little in Geometry ; 
wherein I think the fix firſt Books of 
Euclid enough for him to be taught, 
For I am in ſome doubt, whether 
more to a Man of Buſineſs be nece(- 
{ary or uſeful. Ar leaſt if he have a 
Genius and Inclination to it, being en- 
ter*'d ſo far by his Tutor, he will be 
able to go on of himſelf without a 
Teacher. 

The Globes therefore muſt be ſtu» 
died, and that diligently, and 1 think, 
may be begun betimes, it the Tutor 
will but 'be careful to diſtinguilh, 
what the Child is capable of know- 
ing, and what not ; for which this 
may be a Rule that perhaps will go a 
pretty way (»iz.) that Children may 
be taught any thing, that falls under 
their Senſes, eſpecially their ſight, Fs 

ar 
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5s, | far as their Memories only are exer- Geomeny: 
r, | ciſed: And thusa Child very young 

d {| may learn, whichis the £quaror, whi 

f, | the Meridian, &c, which Eurcpe and 
2- | which Erng/and upon the Globes, as 


I, ſoon almolt as he knows the Rooms of 

the Houſe he lives 1n, if Care be ta- 
n ken not to teach him too much at 
y once, nor to ſet him upon a new 


: Part, till that, which he 1s upon, be 
ft | perfeQly learn'd and fix'd in his Me- 
b mory. 


r $. 172. With Geography, Chrono. Elrendlegy. 
6 logy ought to go hand in hand, I mean 
a the general part of it, ſo that he may 
= have in his Mind a view of the whole 
c current of time, and the ſeveral con- 
a ſiderable Epochs that are made uſe of 


in Hiſtory, Without theſe two Hi- 

- ſtory, which is the great Miſtreſs of 
Prudence and Civil Knowledge ; and 
ought to be the proper Study of a 
Gentleman, or Man of Buſineſs in the 
World, without Geography and Chrono- 
logy, 1 ſay, Hiſtory will be very 
ill retained, and very little uſeful ; 
but be only a jumble of Matters of 
FaQ, confuledly heaped together with- 
out Qrder os Inftrution. ?*Tis by 
theſe 


V 
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Chronology. theſe two, that the Attions of Man- 
kind are ranked into their proper Pla- | ! 
ces of Times and Countries, under « 
which Circumſtances, they are not 
only much eaſier kept in the Me- 
mory, but in that natural Order, 
are only capable to afford thoſe 
Obſervations, which make a Man 
the better and the abler for reading 
them. 

S. 172. When I ſpeak of Chronology 
as a Science he ſhould be perfect in, [ 
do not mean the little Controverſies, 
that areinit. Theſe are endleſs, and 
moſt of them of fo little importance 
to a Gentleman, as not to deſerve to 
be inquir'd into, were they capable 
of an eaſy Decifion. And therefore 
all that learned Noiſe and Duſt of the 
Chronologiſt is wholly to be avoid- 
ed. The moſt uſeful Book I have ſeen 
in that part of Learning, is a ſmall 
Treatiſe of Strauchius, which is prin- 
ted in Twelves, under the Title of 
Breviarum Chronologium, out of which 
may be ſelefted all that is neceſſary 
to be taught a young Gentleman con- 
cerning Chronology; tor all that is in 
that Treatiſe a learner need not be 

cumbred 
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cumbred with. He has in him the moit c5,1-9149y 


remarkable or uſual Epochs reduced all 
to that of the Julian Period, which is 
the eaſieſt and plainelt, and ſureſt Me- 
thod, that can be made ule of in Chro- 
wology. To this Treatiſe of Strauchins, 
Helvicus's Tables may be added as a 
Book to be turned to on all occaſi- 
ons. 


ng delights more than Hiſtory. The 
firſt of theſe recommends ir to the 
Study of Grown-Men, the latter makes 
me thiak it the fittelt for a young Lad, 
who as ſoon as he is inſtrufted in 
Chronology, and acquainted with the 
ſeveral Epochs in uſe in this part of 
the World, and can reduce them to 
the Julian Period, ſhould then have 
ſome Latin Hiſtory put into his Haad. 
The choice ſhould be directed by the 
ealineſs of the Stile ; for w here-ever he 
begins, Chronology will keep it from 
Confuſion ; and the pleaſantneſs of the 
Subject inviting him to read the Lan- 
guage will inſenſibly be got, without 
that terrible vexation and uneaſineſs, 
which Children ſuffer, where they arc 
put into Books beyond their ——_— 
uch 


Q. 173. As nothing teaches, ſo no- #ijto; 
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ſuch as are the Roman Orators and Po- 
ets, only to learn the Roman Language, 
When he has by reading Maſter'd the 
eaſter, ſuch perhaps as Juſtin, Eutro- 
pius, Quintus Curtins, &c. the next 
degree to theſe, will give him no great 
Trouble : And thus by a gradual Pro- 
greſs from the plaineſt and eaſieſt H;- 
forians, he may at laſt come to read 
the moſt difficult -and ſublime of the 
Latis Authors, ſuch as are Tuly, Virgil, 
and Horace. 

$ 174. The Knowledge of Yertue, 
all along from the beginning, in all 
the Inſtances he is capable of, being 
taught him, more by PraQtice than 
Rules; and the love of Reputation 
inſtead of ſatisfying his Appetite, be- 
ing made habitual in him, I know 
not whether he ſhould read any other 
Diſcourſes of Morality, but what he 
finds in the Bible; or have any Sy- 
ftem of Erhicks pur into his Hand, till 
he can read Tully's Offices, not as a 
School-Boy to learn Latin, but as one 
that would be informed in the Prin- 
ciples and Precepts of Vertue, for the 
Condutt of his Life, 
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o- $. 175. When he has pretty well cxvil-Lor. 
7e, digefted T»lly's Offices, it may be ſea- 
he {onable to ſer him upon Grotins de 
Oe Ture Belli & Pacis, or which I think, 
Xt is the better of the two, Puffendorf 
2at de Fure naturali & Gentium ; where- 
'0- in he will be inſtructed in the natu- 
Ti- ral Rights of Men, and the Original 
ad and Foundations of Society, and the 
he Duties reſulting from thence. This 
il, | general Part of Civil-Law and' Hiſto- 
ry, are Studies which a Gentleman 


ve, ſhould not barely touch at, but con- 
all ſtantly dwell upon, and never have 
ng done with. A Vertuous and well be- 


an haved young Man, that is well ver- 
on ſed in the general Part of the Czvil- 


Xe» Law (which concerns not the chicane 

W of private Caſes, but the Afﬀairs and 

er Intercourſe of civilized Nations in 

he general, grounded upon Principles of 

= Reaſon) underſtands Latiz well, and 

ul can write a good hand, one may turn 

a looſe into the World, with t al- 

ne ſurance, that he will find Imployment 

n- and Eſteem every where. 

he $. 176. It would be ſtrange to ſup- tw. 


pole an Exgliſh Gentleman ſhould be 
tonorant of the Law of his Country. 
F This, 
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This, whatever ftation he is in, is fo 
requiſite, that from a Juſtice of the 
Peace, toa Miniiter of State, I know 
no Place he can well fill without it. I 
do not mean the chicane or wrangling 
and captious part of the Law; a Gen- 
tleman, whoſe Bulineſs it is to ſeek 
the true meaſures of Right and Wrong, 
and not the Arts how ro avoid doing 
the one, and ſecure himſelf in doing 
the other, ought to be as far from ſuch 
a itudy of the Law, as he is concerned 
diligently to apply himſelf to that; 
wherein he may be ſerviceable to his 
Country. And. to that purpoſe, I 
think the right way for a Gentleman to 
ftudy.Oar Eaw, which he does not de+ 
ligne for his Calling, is to take a view 
of our Ezg/ijþ Conſtitution and Go- 
vernment,-12 the ancient. Books of the 
Common Law ; and fome more modern 
Writers, . wha out of them have given 
2N account of this Government. And 
having got a true Idea of that, then to 
read-our Hiſtory, and with it join in 
every King's Reign the Laws then 
made. This will give an mſight into 
the reaſon of our Statutes, and ſhew 
the true ground upon which they came 
£0 
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to be made, and what weight they 
ought to have. 


Q. 177. Rhetorick and Logick being xherric. 
the Arts that in the ordinary method Zogict. 


uſually follow immediately after Grams 
mar, it may perhaps be wondered that 
I have ſaid fo little of them : The rea- 
ſon is, becauſe of the little advantage 
young People receive by them : For L 
have ſeldom or never obſerved any one 
to get the Skill of reaſoning well, or 
ſpeaking handſomly by ſtudying thoſe 
Rules, which pretend to teach it : And 
therefore I would have a young Gens 
tleman take a view of them in the 
ſhorteft Syſtems could be found, with» 
out dwelling long on the contempla» 
tion and ftudy of 'thoſe Formalities. 
Right Reafoning is founded on forme- 
thing elſe than the Predzcaments and Pre- 
8icables, and does not conſiſt in talking 
in Mode and Figere it ſelf. But 'tis be» 
ſides my prefear Bufineſls to enlarge up» 
on this Speculation : To come there 
fore to what we have in hand; if you 
would have your Son Reaſon well, let 
him read Chillimgworth; and if you 
would have him fpeak well, let him 
be converſant in T#/ly, to give = 
the 
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Rhetoric, the true Idea of Eloquence ; and let him 


Logick, 


read thoſe things that are well writ in 
Engliſb,to perfe&t his Style in the purity 
of our Language. If the uſe and end 
of right Reaſoning, be to have right 
Notions and a right Judgment of 
things; to diſtinguiſh betwixt Truth 
and Falſhood, Right and Wrong, and 
to at accordingly ; be ſure not to let 
your Son be bred up in the Art and 
Formality of Diſputing, either pratti- 
fing it himſelf, or admiring it in others; 
unleſs inſtead of an able Man, you de- 
fire to have him an inſignificant 
Wrangler, Opiniater in Diſcourſe, and 
priding himſelf in contradiQting others; 
or, which is worſe, queſtioning every 
thing, and thinking there is no ſuch 
thing as truth to be ſoughr, but only 
Victory in Diſputing. Truth is to be 
found and maintained by a mature and 
due Conſideration of Things them- 
ſelves, and not by artificial Terms and 
Ways of Arguing, which lead not 
Men ſo much into the diſcovery of 
Truth, as into a captious and falla- 
cious ule of doubtful Words, which 
is the moſt uſeleſs and diſingenuos 
Way of talking, and moſt unbecoming 
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4 Gentleman or a lover of Truth of 
any thing in the World, 

Natural Philoſophy, as a ſpeculative 
Science, I think we have none, and 
perhaps, I may think I have reaſon 
tro ſay we never ſhall, Fhe Works of 
Nature are contrived by a Wiſdom, 
and operate by ways too far ſurpaſſing 
our Faculties to diſcover, or Capaci- 
ties to conceive, for us ever to be able 
to reduce them into a Science, Natu- 
ral Philoſophy being the Knowledge of 
the Principles, Properties and Opera- 
tions of Things, as they are in them- 
felves, I imagine there are T'wo Parts 
of it, one comprehending Spirits with 
their Nature and Qualities ; and the 
other Bodies. The firſt of theſe is u- 
fually referr'd to Metaphyſicks, but un- 
der what Title ſoever the conſiderarti- 
on of Spirits comes, I think it ought 
to go before the ſtudy of Matter, and 
Body, not as a Science that can be 
methodized into a Syſtem, and treat- 
ed of upon Principles of Knowledge ; 
but as an enlargement of our Minds 
towards a truer and fuller compre- 
henſion of the intellectual World to 
which we are led both by Reaſon and 


Q_ Reve- 
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Revelation And fince the cleareſt and 


Phileſorty. largeſt Diſcoveries we have of other 


Spirits belides God and our own Souls 
is imparted to us from Heaven by 
Revelation, I think the information, 
that at leaſt young People ſhould have 
of them, ſhould be taken from that 
Revelation. To this purpoſe, I think, 
it would be well if there were made 
a good Hiſtory of the Bible for young 
People to read, wherein every thing, 
that is fit to be put into it, being laid 
down in its due Order of Time, 
and ſeveral things omitted, which were 
ſuited only to riper Age, that Con- 
fuſion, which is uſually produced by 
promiſcuous reading of the Scripture, 
as it lies now bound up in our Bibles, 
would be avoided. And alſo this 0- 
ther good obtained, that by reading 
of it canſtantly, there would be in- 
filled into. the Minds of Children, a 
Notion and Belief of Spirits, they ha- 
ving ſo much to do 1a all the Tranſ- 
ations of that Hiſtory, which will be 
a good Preparation to the ſtudy of 
Bodies, tor without the Notion and al- 
lowance of Spirits, our Philoſophy 
will be lame and defeQtive in one 

main 
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majn Part of it; when it leaves out 
the Contemplation of the moſt Ex- 
cellent and Fowerful Part of the Creas 
tion. | 

. Q. 179.- Of this Hiiory of the Bible, 
I think roo it would be well if there 
were a ſhort and plain Epitome made; 
containing the chief and moſt mate- 
rial Heads, for Children to be con+ 
verſant in as ſoon as they can read. 
This, though it will lead them early 
into ſome Notion of Spirits, yet is 
not contrary to what I ſaid above, 
That I would not have Children trou- 
bled whilſt young with Notions of 
Spirits, whereby my meaning was, 
that I think it inconvenient, that theie 
yet tender Minds ſhould receive early 
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Impreſſions of Goblins, Spettres, and: 


Apparitions, wherewith thew Maids 
and thoſe about them are apt to fright 
them into a compliance with their Or- 
ders, which often proves a great in- 
convenience to them- all their Lives 
after, by fubjeQing their Minds to 
Frights, fearful Apprehenfions, Weak- 
neſs, and Superſtirion, which, when 
coming abroad into the World, and 
Converſation, they grow weary: and 

Q 2 aſham'd 
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| 
Natural aſham'd of, it not ſeldom happens, | 
Philoſophy. that to make as chey think, a through 


Cure, and eaſe themſelves of a load 
has ſate ſo heavy on them, they throw 
away the thoughts of all Spirits to- 
gether, and ſo run into the other but 
worſe extream. 

Q. 180. The Reaſon why I would 
have this premiſed to the ſtudy of Bo. 
dies; and the DoCtrine of the Scrip- 
tures well imbibed, before young Men 
be entered in Natural Philoſophy, is, 
becauſe Matter being a thing, that all 
our Senſes are conſtantly converſant 
with, it is ſoapt to poſleſs the Mind, 
and exclude all other Beings, but Mat- 
ter, that prejudice grounded on ſuch 
Principles often leaves no room for the 
vadmittance of Spirits, or the allowing 
any ſuch things as immaterial Beings, 
in rerum natura, When yet it is evi- 
vent that by mere Matter and Mo- 
tion, none of the great Phenomena of 
Nature can be reſolved, to inſtance 
but in that common one of Gravity, 
which I think impoſſible to be explain- 
ed by any natural Operation of Matter 
or any other Law of Motion, but the 
poſitive Will of a Superiour Being, fo 
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> } ordering it. And therefore ſince the xaws 
Deluge cannot be well explained with- Philoſophy. 
out admitting ſomething out of the 
ordinary courſe of Nature, I propoſe 

it to be conlidered whether God's al- 

tering the Center of gravity in the 

4 | Earth for a time (Aa thing as inteVi- 

gible as, gravity it ſelf, which, per- 


4 haps a little variation of Cauſes un- 
n | known tous would produce) will not 
;, | more ealtly account for Nozh's Flood, 


1 | than any Hypotheſis yet made ule of to 
ſolve it. . But this I-mention by the 
1 | by, to ſhew the neceſlity of having 
” | recourſe to ſomething beyond bare 
h | Matter and its Motion in the expli- 
cation of Nature, to which the No- 
tions of; Spirits and their Power, to 


G whoſe Operation ſo much is attributed 
-* | in the Bible, may bea fit preparative 
j. | reſerving to a fitter opportunity, a ful- 


if | {cr explication of this Hypotheſis, and 
the appligation of ;it to all the Parts 
of the Deluge, and any Difficulties can 
be ſuppoled in the Hiltory of the Flood 
as recorded in the Bible. 

d. 181. But to retura to the ſtudy 
© | of Natural Philoſophy, though the 
World be full of Syſtems of it, yer I 

Q 3 cannot 
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cannot fay, I know any -one which | 
Philoſophy. can be taught a young Man as a Sci» 


ence, wherein he may be ſure to find 
truth and certainty, which'is what all 
Sciences give an expettation of, I do 
not hence conclude that- none of them 
are to be read: It is neceſſary for a 
Gentleman in thx loarned' Age to look 
into fome of them, ro' fit himſelf ' for 


Converſation.” Bus: whether that of | 
Des Cartes be pur unto bis "Hands, as 


thas which is moſt in Faſhion ; or it 
be thought fit 'to give him a ſhort 
view of that and ſeveral other alſo. 1 
think the Syſtems of Natural Philo 
ſophy that have obtained 'in-this part 
of the World, - are to be read, more 
to know the Hypotheſes, 'aif to under» 
ſtand the Terms and Ways'of Talkwg 
of the ſeveral Sects, than- with hopes 
tO gain thereby a comprehetifive ſoienti- 
fical and farisfaCtory Knowledge of the 
Works of Naturs: :Ogly:ithis nay be 
faid, that the  Modeine'Corpuſculari 
ans talk in moſt Things 'more intel- 
ligibly than the Perip atetitrhs,- —_ 
ſefled the Schools immediately before 


them. He that would ſvok farther 
back, and acquaint himſelf -with the | 


ſeyeral 
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ſeveral —_— of the Ancients, may aur 
conſult Dr. Cudworth's Intelleftnal Sy- Philoſophy. 
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fem ; whetein that very learned Au- 
thor hath with fuch Accurateneſs and 
Judgment collefted and explained the 
Opinions of the Greek Philoſophers, 
that what Principles they built oh, and 
what were the chief Fhpotheſes, that 
divided them, 1s better to be ſeen in 
him, than any where elſe that I know, 
But I would -iot deterr any one froitr 
the ſtudy of Nature, becauſe all the 
Knowledge we have, or poſfibly can 
have'of it, cannot be brought into a 
Science. There ate very many things 
in it, that are convenient and ne- 
ceſſary to be Ktown to a Gentleman : 
And a great many other, that will a- 
bundantly reward the Pains of the Cu- 
rious with Delight and Advantage. 
But theſe, I think, are rather ro be 
found amongſt ſuch, as have imploy- 
ed themſelves in making rational Expe- 
rtments and Obſervations, than in writ- 
ting barely ſpeculative Syſtems. Such 
Writings therefore, as many of Mr. 
Boyles are, with others, that have 
writ of Husbandry, Planting, Garden- 
inp, and the like, may be fit for a Gen» 

Q 4 tleman, 
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Natural tleman, when he has a, litle. acquain- 
Philoſopby. ted himſelf with ſome of the Syſtems 


of the Natural Philoſophy in Faſhion. 
$. 182. Though the Syſtems of Phy- 


ſick, that I have met with, afford lit- 


tle encouragement to look for Certain- 
ty or Science in any. Treatiſe, which 
ſhall pretend to give us a body of Na- 
tural Philoſophy trom the, tirft Princi- 

les of Bodies in general, yet the 1n- 


. comparable Mr. Newton, has ſhewn 


how far Mathematicks , . applied ta 
ſome Parts of Nature, , may, upon 
Principtes that matter. of fact juſtitie, 
carry us in the knowledge of ſome, as 
I may ſo call them, particular: Pravin- 
ces of the incomprehenſible Univerſe. 
And if others could give us ſo. good 
and clear an account of other parts of 
Nature, as he has of this our Planeta: 
ry World, and the = con(iderablg 
Phezomena obſervable in it, in his ad- 
mirable Book, Philoſophie  naturadis 
principia Mathematica, we might in 
time hope to be furniſhed with mor 
true and certain Knowledge in {everal 
Parts of this ſtupendious Machin, than 
hitherto we could have expeQed, And 
though therg are very few, that have 
| —— __  Marhe- 
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Mathematicks enough to underſtand X94 
his Demonſtrations, 4 the moſt ac- TIEN 
curate Mathematicians, who have ex- 
amined them, allowing them to be 
ſych, his Baok will deſerve to be 

read, and give no {mall light and plea- 

ſure to thoſe, who willing to under- 
ſtand the Motiqns, Properties, and 
Operations of the great Maſſes of 
Matter,-in this our Solar Syſtem, wall 

but carefully mind his Conclufions, 
which may be.depended on as Propoſli- 

| tions well proved. 

d. 183.. This is, in ſhort, what I Gre 
have thought concerning a young 
Gentleman's Studies ; wherein it will 
poſſibly be wondred, that I ſhould 
omit Greek, ſince amongſt the Grecians 
is to be found the Origipal, as it were, 
and Foundation of all that Learning 
which we have in this part of the 
World. I grant it ſo; and will add, 
That no: Man can paſs for a Scholar, 
that is ignorant of the Greek Tongue. 

tI am not here conſidering of the 
iducation: of a profeſs'd Scholar, but 
of a Gentleman, to whom Latiz and 
French, as the-Warld now goes, is by 
every one acknqwledged to be ny 

ary, 
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ſary. When he comes to be a Man, 
if he has a mind to catty his Studies 
farther, and look into the Greek Lear- 
ning, he will thet''eafily get that 
Tongue himſelf: And' if he has not 
that Inclination, his learning of it un- 
der a Tutor will be but loft Labour, 
and much of his Time and Pains 
ſpent in that, which will he negleQett 
and thrown away, , as ſogon'as he is at 
liberty. For how many are there of an 
hundred, even amongſt Schofars them- 
ſelves, who retain the Greek they cat- 
ried from School ; or ever improve it 
to a familiar reading, and perfect un- 
derſtanding of Greek Aurhots ? 
$. 184, Beſides what'is to be had 
from Study and Books, there are other 
Accompliſhments neceffary ro'a Gentle» 
man, to be got by exerciſe, and to 
which time is to be atlowed, and for 
which Maſters muft be had. "2 
Dancing op lag which gives grace- 
e life, and above afl 
things Manlinefs, and a ' becomidg 
Confiderice to young Children, 1 
think it cannot 'be learn'd too early, 
after they are 'once of an Ape and 
Strength capable of it. But you m 
C 
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be ſure to have a good Maſter, that parrhg, 


knows, and can teach, what is grace- 
full and becoming, and what DIVES A 
freedom and ealineſs to all the Moti 
ons of the Body. One that teaches 
not this, is worſe: than none at all, 
Natural Unfaſhienableneſs being much 
better, than apiſh, affetted Poftures ; 
and I think it much more paſſable to 
put off the Hat, and make a Leg, like 
an honeſt Country-Gentleman, then 
like an ill-faſhion'd Dancing-Maiter. 
For as for the jjgging part and the Fi- 
gures of Dances, I count that litele or 
nothing farther, than as'ir tends: to 

og of pg Carriage: + 
Muſk is thought to have 


=> ity with Dancing, and good 


Hand, upon fome Inftrurrents, is 
many 'People mightily valued; but tt 
waſtes fo much of a young Mian's tirne 

to gain but a moderate Skill ii #; and 
engages often in ſuch odd Company, 


-phae many think it much better ſpared : 
And I have, amongft Mer of Pares 
'#nd Buſineſs, ſo ſeldom heard any onc 


commended, or eſteemed for having 
an Excellency i in Myſick, that amongſt 
all thoſe things that ever came imo 

the 


Maſichs 
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the Liſt of Accompliſhments, I think 
I may give it the laſt place. Our ſhort 
Lives will not ſerve us for the at- 
tainment of all things; nor can our 
Minds be always intent on ſomething 
to be learn'd: The weakneſs of our 
Conſtitutions, both of Mind and Bo- 
dy, requires that we ſhould be often 
unbent, and he, that will make a 
good uſe of any part of his Life, muſt 
allow a large Portion. of it to Recrea- 
tion. At leaſt this muſt not bedenied 
to young People, . unleſs whilſt you, 
with too-much haſte, make them old, 


.you haye, the diſpleaſure to ſee them 


in their Graves, or a ſecond-Childhood, 


{ooner than you could wiſh, And 
therefore, I think; that the Time and 


Pains allotted to ſerious Improvements, 
ſhould be employ'd about Things of 


moſt uſe and conſequence, and that 


too ia thee Methods the moſt eafie and 
ſhort, , that could be at any rate ob- 


tained: And perhaps it would be none 
of the leaſt Secrets in Education, to 


make the Exerciſes of the Body and 
the Mind, the Recreation one to ano- 


ther. . I doubt not but that ſomething 


might be done 11 it, by a prudent Mas, 
that 
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that would well conſider the Temper up. 
and Inclination of his Pupil. For he that 
is wearied either with Study, or Dan- 
cing, does not defire preſently to go to 
fleep ; but todo ſomething elſe, which 
may divert and delight him. But this 
muſt be always remembred, that no- 
thing can come into the account of Re- 
creation, that is not done with delight. 
$. 186. Fencing and Riding the Great 
Horſe, are look'd upon as fo neceſſary 
parts of Breeding, that it would be 
thought a great o-i/ion to negle them: 
The latter of the two being for the moſt 
part to be learn'd only in Great Towns, 
is one of the beſt Exerciſes for Health 
which is to be had in thoſe Places of 
Eaſe and Luxury ; and upon that ac- 
count makes a fit part of a young Gen- 
tleman's Employment during his abode 
there. And as far as it conduces to 
give a Man a firm and ug Seat ON 
Horſeback, and to make him able to 
teach his Horſe to ſtop and turn quick, 
and to reſt on his Haunches, is of uſe 
to a Gentleman both in Peace and 
War. But whether it be of moment 
enough to be made a Buſineſs -of, and 
deſerve to take up more of his time 
than 
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than ſhould barely for his Health be. 
employed at due intervals in ſome ſuch 
vigorous Exerciſe, I ſhall leave:to the 
Diſcretion of Parents and Tutors, who 
will do well to remember, in all the 
Parts of Education, that moſt time 
and application is to be beſtowed on 
that which is like to be of greateſt 
conſequence, and frequenteſt uſe, in the 
ordinary courle and occurrences of 
ang Life the young Maa is deſigned 
or. 

$. 187. As for Fencing, it ſeems to 
me a good Exerciſe for Health, but 
dangerous to the Life. The confidence 
of it being apt to engage in Quarrels, 
thole that think they have ſome Sku), 
and to make them more touchy than 
needs, on Points of Honour, and ſlight 
Occalions. Young Men 1a their warm 
Blood are forward to think, they have 
in vain learned to Fence, if they ne- 
ver ſhew their Skill and Courage in a 
Duel, and they ieem to have Reaſon. 
But how many ſad Tragedies that Rea- 
ſon has been the Occaſion of, the Tears 
of many a Mother can witneſs. A 
Man that cannot Fexce will be the more 
careful to keep out of Bullies and 
Game- 
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Gameſters Company, and will not be peycaug, 
half ſo apt to ſtand upon PunRilio's, 
nor to give Afﬀronts, or fiercely juſti« 
fie them when given, which 1s thar, 
| which uſually makes the Quarrel. 
And when a Maa is in the Field, a 
moderate Skill in Fencing rather ex- 
poſes him to the Sword of his Enemy, 
than ſecures him from it. And cer- 
tainly a Man of Courage who cannot 
Fence at all, and therefore will put all 
upon one thruſt, and not ftand parry- 
ing, has the odds againſt a moderate 
Fencer, eſpecially if he has Skill in 
WreſHing, and therefore if any Provi- 
fion be to be made againſt ſuch Acci- 
dents, and a Man be to prepare his 
Son- for Duels, F had much rather 
mine ſhould be a good Wreſtler than 
an ordinary Fencer, which is the moſt 
a Gentleman can attain to in it, unleſs 
he will be conſtantly in the Fencing- 
School, and every Day exercifing. But 
fince Fencing and Riding the great 
Horſe, are {o generally looked upon as 
neceſlary Qualifications in the breeding 
of a Gentleman, it will be hard whol- 
ly to deny any ons of that rank theſe 
Marks of DifliaQion. I ſhall leave 


it 
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it therefore to the Father, to conſider; 
how far the Temper of his Son, and 
the Station he is like to be in, will al- 
low or incourage him to comply with 
Faſhions, which having very little to 
do with civil Life, were yet formerly 
unknown to the moſt Warlike Nati- 
ons, and ſeem to have added little of 
Force or Courage to thoſe who have 
received them, unleſs we will think 
Martial Skill or Proweſs, have been im- 
proved by Duelling, with which Fen- 
cing came into, and with which I pre- 
ſume it will go out of, the World. 

9. 188, Theſe are my preſent 
Thoughts concerning Learning and 
Accompliſhments. The great Buſineſs 
of all is Vertue and Wiſdom. 


Nullum numen abeſt ſi ſit prudentia. 


Teach him to get a Maſtery over his 
Inclinations, and ſubmit his Appetite to 
Reaſon. This being obtained, and by 
conſtant prattice ſettled into Habit, 
the hardeſt part of the Task ts over. 
Tobringa young Maa to this, I know 
nothing which ſo much contnbutes, 
as the love of Praiſe and Commenda- 

tion, 
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tion, which ſhould therefore be infſtil- g.way. 


led into him by all Arts —_—_ 
Make his Mind as ſenſible of Credit 
and Shame as may be: And whea 
you have done- that, you have put a 
Principle into him, which will influ- 
ence his Attions, when you are not 
by, to which the fear of a little ſmart 
of a Rod is not comparable, and which 
will be the proper Stock, whereon 
afterwards to graft the true Principles 
of Morality and Religion. 


$. 189. I have one Thing more to Trade. 


add, which as ſoon as I mention, I 
ſhall run the danger to be ſuſpeRed to 
have forgot what I am about, and 
what I have above written concerning 
Education, which has all tended to- 
wards a Gentleman's Calling, with 
which a Trade ſeems wholly to be in- 
conſiſtent. And yet, I cannot forbear 
to ſay, I would have him /carn 4 Traces 
« Manual Trade; nay, two or three, but 
one more particularly. 

$. 190. The buſy Inclination gf 
Children being always to be direed 
to ſome thing, that may be uſeful to 
them. The Advantage may be conſj- 
dered of two Kinds H k. Wikies on 
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Skill it ſelf, that is got by exerciſe, is 
worth the having. Thus Skill not 
only in Languages, and learned Sci- 
ences, but in Painting, Turning, Gar- 
dening, Tempering, and Working in 
Iron, and all other uſeful Arts is worth 
the having. '2, Where the Exerciſe it 
ſelf, without any other Conſiderati- 
on, is neceſſary, or uſeful for Health. 
Knowledge in ſome Things is fo necel- 
{ary to be got by Children whilſt they 
are young, that ſome part of their time 
is to be allotted to their improvement 
in' them, though thoſe Imployments 
contribute nothing at all 'to their 
Health : Such are Reading and Writ- 
ing and all other ſedentary Studies, 
for the improvement of the Mind, and 
are the unavoidable Buſineſs of Gen- 
tlemen quite from their Cradles. O- 
ther Manual Arts, which are both got 
and exerciſed by Labour, do many of 


them by -their Exerciſe contribute to 


our Health too, eſpecially, ſuch as im- 
ploy us in 'the open Air, In theſe, 
then, Health and Improvement may 
be joyn'd together, and of theſe ſhould 
ſome - fit ones be choſen, to be made 


-the Recreations -of one, whoſe chief 


Buſigels 
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Buſinefs is with Books and Study. In Fred. 
this Choice, the Age and Inclination 
of the Perſon'is to be conſidered, and 
Conſtraint always to be avoided in 
bringing him to'tt. For Command and 
Force. may ofteg create, but can never 
cure an Averſion: And whatever any 
one is brought to by compulſion, he 
will leave as ſoon as he can, and be 
little profited, and. leſs recreated by, 
whillt he is at it, | 

$. 191; That which of all others Pinine. 
| { would pleaſe me beſt; would be a 
3 | Painter, were there not an. Argu- 


ment or two againſt it not caſie to be 
anſwered. Firſt,ill Painting is one of the 
» {| worſt things in the World ; and to at- 
I | taina tolerable degree of Skill in it, re- 
- {quires too much of a Man's Time. If 
- {he has a natural Inclination to it, it 
t {Þ will endanger the neglet of all other 
f {| more uſeful Studies,. to give way to 
Oo I that, andif he have no inclination to 
I- Jit, all the Time, Pains, and Money. 
* {| ſhall be employ'd init, will be thrown 
y {away to no purpoſe. Another Reaſon 
d { why I amnot for Painting in a Gen-- 
le Jtleman, is, Becauſe it is. a fedentary 
ef | Recreation, which more employs the. 
ls R 2 Mind 
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'Mind.than the Body. A Geantleman's 
more ſerious Employment I look on to 
be Study; and when that demands 
relaxation and refreſhment, it ſhould 
be in ſome Exerciſe of the Body, which 
unbends the Thought, and confirms 
the Health and Strength. For theſe 
two Reaſons I am not for Painting. 

Q. 192. In the next place, for a 
Country-Geatleman, I ſhould pro- 
poſe one, or rather both theſe; . viz. 
Gardening, and working in Wood, as 
a Carpenter, Joyner, or Turner, as be- 
ing fit and healthy Recreations for a 
Man of Study, or Buſineſs. For ſince 
the Mind endures not to be conſtantly 
employ'd in the ſame Thing, or Way ; 
and ſedentary or ſtudious Men, ſhould 


have ſome Exerciſe, that at the ſame | 


time might divert their Minds, and 
employ their Bodies; I know none 
that could do it better for a Country- 
Gentleman, than theſe two, the one 
of them affording him Exerciſe, when 
the Weather or Seaſon keeps him from 
the other. Belides, that by being skill'd 
in the one of them, he will be able 
to govern and -teach his Gardener ; 


by the other, contrive and make a 
| | great 


| 
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t many” Things both © 
Ay h theſe I propoſe not 
as the chief end of his Labour, but as 
Temptations to it ; Diverſion from his 


| othier more ſerious Thoughts and Em- 
| ployments, by uſeful and healthy ma- 
| nual Exerciſe, being what I chiefly 


aim at in it. 


$. 193. Nor let it be thought that I Kevreation. 


miſtake, when I call theſe or the like 
Trades, [Diverſions or —_—_ : For 
Recreation is not being idle (as every one 
may obſerve) but eafing the wearied 
part' by -change of Buſineſs : And he 
that thinks Dzverfios may not. lic in 
hard and painful Labour, forgets the 
early rifing, hard riding, heat, cold 
and' Hunger of Huntſmen, which 4s 
yet known to be the conſtant Recrea- 
tion of Men of the greateſt Condition. 
Delving,' Planting, Indowulating, or aity 
the - like - profitable © Employments, 
would'be-no leſs a Diverſion, than 
any of ' the idle Sports in faſhion, it 
Men could 'but be brovght to delight 


in thee which Cuſtoits 'and Skill in 

-any Trade will quickly-make any one 

-do. And1T doubt not, but there are to 

be found thoſe, wy being frequently 
Z 


call'd 
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Recreatign, CAll'd to Cards, of. any other Play, 


by thoſe. they; could not.-refuſe, -. have 
been more tired with rhele Rerreations, 
than with any the; moſt ferjous:Em- 
ployment of Life, ithough the Play has 
been ſuch, as they bave naturally. had 
ad averſion to, and, with which they 
could willingly ſometimes divertthem- 
ſelves. 1 ; KF: if ' 

| $. 194, Though when one reflets 
an' theſe and other. the like Peſtimes, 
(as they are 'call'd,) one: finds they 
leave little ſatigfaftion bebind them, 
when'they are over ; and-moſt com- 
monly give more. vexation than delight 
to-People, whilſt they are aQually en- 
gaped in them; and neither proke the 
Mind, nor the Body. They are plaip 
jnſtances to:me, that Men, cannot be 
perfely idle; -they muſt. be - doing 
ſomething. The Skill ſhould be fo to 
employ their time of Recreazion, that 
it may relax-and xefreſh the-part; that 


.has been exerciſed, and: ig: tired, and 


yet do ſomething, which beſides the 


preſent 'Delight and Eaſe, may pro- 


gduce what will: afterwards þe} profj- 
table. It has been nothing; but the 


Vanity and Pride of Grgatgeſs agd 


Riches, 
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Riches, that has brought 'unprofitable' ge.rcoion 
and dangerousPaſtimesinto falhion,and 
perſuaded People = Fl — the 
_— or-Putring their hands to any: 

ing, t ri en. Hen not'be a Ds: 
verſion fit for aGentleman: This has been” 
that which has given Cards, Dice, and 
Drinking {0 much Creditin the World: 
And a great many throw away their 
5 ſpare Hours 1n them, through the pre« 
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5, valency of Cuſtom, and wantiof ſome 
y better Employment to paſs their rime; os 
I, more than from any real delight is-to 


M- be found in. them, only becauſe it be- 
"it | ing very irkſome and uacafie ro do nos 
Ne _ at all, they had. never learn'd 
Ne any laudable manual Art wherewith 
1p to divert themſelves.; and 'fo they be 
be take themſelves to thoſe:tooliſh, or. il 
"8 ways ia ufe, to help- oft their Time, 
to which a.'rational Mag, till -corrupted 
at 1] by Cuſtomn, could find very little plex 
Fl ſure in.:-- ;- | 209 1139 
ng . $- 195: I fay not this;. that I would 
he never have a young Gentleman accom 
'q- modate hunſelf to rhe innocent Diver- 
- 1 ſions in; faſhion, amongſt thoſe of his 
he Age and; Condition. ' I'atn fo far from 
od | having hin: auſtere and moroſe to that 

L R 4 degree, 
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degree, that I would perfuade him to 
more than 'ordynary cotnplaiſance for 
all the Gaieties'and Dzverſeozs of thoſe 
he converſes _— _ _ - 
reſty in nothing, they ; deſire © 

rem that t become a Gentleman 
and an honeft Man. - But allowance 
being made for #d/e and jarost Conver- 
fation, and all faſhionable becoming 
Recreations ; I fay, a y Man will 
have time enough, from his ſerious 
and\main Buſinets, to learn almoſt any 
Trade. *Tis want of application, and 
not of time,. that Men are. not skil- 
ful in- more ::4rts than one; and an 
Hour in a Day, conſtantly. employ'd in 
fiach a way off Diverfion, will carry a 
Min, in a'ſhort time, a great deal far- 
ther than he can imagine : which if it 
were of no other uſe, 'but to drive the 
common, vicious, uſeleſs, and dangerous 
Paſtimes out of faſhion ; - andto ſhew 
there was no need of chem, would de- 
{irve to be encouraged. . If Men from 
their youth were weancd :from that 
fauntring Humour, wherein fome, out 
of Cuſtom, kt a good part! of their 
Laves run- uſeleſly away, without £i- 
ther Buſineſs or Recreationgthty _ 
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find time enough to acquire dexterity Trade. 


and Skill in hundreds of Things ; which 
though remote from their proper Cal- 
would not at all interfere with 
them. And therefore, I think, for 
this, as well as other Reaſons before- 
mentioned, a lazie, liſtlefs Humour, 
that idlely dreams away the time, is of 
all others the leaſt to be indulged, or 
———_ in young People. It is the 
ſtate of one ſick, and out of or- 
yg in his Health, and is tolerable in 
no body elſe, of what Age or Condi- 
tion ſoever. 
$. 196, To the Arts above-meatio- 
ned, may be added Perfuming, V arni- 
ſbing, Gait and ſeveral forts of 
working in ron, Braſs, and Silver : 
And if, as it happens to moſt young 
Gentlemen, that a confiderabte part of 
his: Time be ſpent in a great Town, 
he may learn to cut, polliſh, and ſet 
precious Stones, or employ himſelf in 
ting and polliſhing Optical Glaſſes. * 
Amongſt the great variety there 1s of 
ingenuous Manual Arts, *twill be im- 
poſſible that no one ſhould be found to 
pleaſe and delight- him, ualeſs he be 
either idle or debauch'd, which is not 
to 
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to be ſuppoſed in a right way of Edu- 
cation. And fince he cannot be al- 
ways employ'd in Study, Reading, 
and Converſation, there will be many 
an Hour, beſides what his Exerciſes 
will take up, which, if not ſpent this 
way, will be ſpent worſe : For, I con- 
clude, a young Man will ſeldom deſire 
to fit perfely fill and idle ; or if he 
does, *tis a fault that ought tobe men- 
ded. 

197. But if his miſtaken--Parents, 
frighted with the diſgraceful Names 
of Mechanick and Trade, ſhall have an 
averſion to any thing of this kind in 
their Children ; yet there is one: thing 
relating to Trade, which when, they 
conſider, they will think abſolutely ne- 
ceflary for their Sons to learn, | 

Merchants Accompts, though a Sci- 
ence not likely to help a Gentleman to 
get an Eſtate, yet poſſibly there-is. not 
any thing of more uſe and efficacy, to 
make him preſerve the Eſtate he: bas. 
*Fis - ſeldom obſerved, that he-who 
keeps an Accompt of his Income 
and: Expences, and: thereby has con- 
ſtantly under view the courſe of his 
domeſtick Afairs, lets them. run to 
ruine : 
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ruins; And I doubt:not but many a Merchants 

Maa pets behind+hand, before he is a- 4vcompes, 
ware,-.or-rans further.on, whea'he is 
once iny\ for want of this Care, or the 
Skillto do it. I would theretgre advice 
all Gentlemea to leara, perfeQly Mer- 
chants ; Accounts, and not think 1t is. a 
Skill, that belongs. not to them, be- 
caſe. ir has received its Name, and 
has:been chiefly praQiſed by Men of 

Traffick. ta 

$. 198, When my young Maſter has 
once got the Skill of keeping Accounts 
(which is a Buſineſs of Reaſon more 
than Arichmerick). perhaps it will not 
be-amifs, that his Father, from thence- 
forth, require him .to do it in all his 
Concernments: Nox that I would have 
him ſer down every Pjat of Wine, ar 
Play; that colts hum, Money, the geae- 
ral. Name: of Expences will ſerve: far 
things well enqugh,.. nor would I 
bave. his Father lgok fo. narrowly into 
theſe Accounts, as to take occaſion from 
thence. 'to criticize. gn his Expences. 
He muſt remember that he bimſelf was 
once "a, young Man, and not forget 
the Thoughts he had then, nor. rhe 
| Right; his Son has go have che ſamy : 


| " and 
bi 4 


— ———— — 
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Merchems and to have allowance made for them. 
Arcouns. Tf therefore, T would have: the young 


Gentleman obliged to keep an Ac- 
count, it is not at all to have that way 
a check upon his Expences ( for what 


the Father allows him, he oughe to let * 


him be fully Maſter of ). but only;'that 
he' might be brought early- into- the 
Cuſtom of doing it, and that- that 
might be made familiar and habitual 
to him betimes, which will be- ſo uſe- 
ful and neceffary to be conſtantly pra- 
Qiſed the whole Courſe of his Life. 
A Noble Yenetian, whoſe Son'wal- 
lowed in the Plenty of his' Father's 
Riches, finding his Son's Expences 
ow . very high-and extravagant, or- 
ered his Caſheer 'to ler him have for 
the future, no ' more Money; than 
what he ſhould count, wher! he re- 
ceived"it. This one would think- no 
reſtraint to x young Gentleman's 
xpences, who cotild freely 'fiave as 
much money, as he would telf: - But, 
yet this, to one who was uſed to tio- 
thing but the purſuit of his' Pleaſure, 
oved a very great trouble, which'at 

Laſt ended in this ſober and/adyanta- 
gcous Refleftion. If it be fo _ 
alns 
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Pains to me barely to count the MO- atrchans - 
ney, I would ſpend, What Labour 4s. 


and Pains did it coſt my Anceſtors, 
not only to count, but get it? This 
_ Cs = by this 
ittle _ u m, wrought 
ſo efloAual y upon his Mind, ep 
made him take up, = from that time 
—rapony- ve a good Husband. 
es Wh body muſt allow, 
elier to keep a Man 
akin Ro than the having con- 
ſtantly before his Eyes, the ſtate of his 
Afﬀairs in a regular courſe of Ac- 
counts. 


$. 199. The laſt Part uſually in E-7'*** 


ducation is T4 avel, which is common- 
ly thought to finiſh the Work, and 
compleat the Gentleman, I confeſs 
Travel into Foreign Countries has 
great Advantages, but the time uſu- 
ally choſen_ to ſend young Men a- 
+ is, I think, of all , that 
which renders chem leaſt capable of 
reaping thole Advantages. Thoſe 
which are propos'd, as to the main of 
them, may be reduced to theſe Two, 
firſt Language, , ſecondly an Improve- 
ment in Wildom and Prudence, by lee- 


ing 
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ing Men, and converſing with Peo- 
ple of Tempers, Cuſtoms, and Ways 
of living, different from one another, 
and eſpecially from thoſe of his Pa- 
riſh and Neighbourhood. But from 
Sixteen to One and Twenty, which is 
the ordinary time of Travel, Men are 
of all their Lives, the leaſt ſuited to 
theſe Improvements. The firſt Sea. 
ſon to get Foreign Languages, and 
from their Tongue to their true Ac- 
cents, I ſhould think; ſhould be from 
Seven to Fourteen or Sixteen ; and 
then too a Tutor with them is uſeful 
and neceſſary, who may with thoſe 
Languages teach them other things. 
But to put them out of their Parents 
view at a great diſtance, under a Go- 
vernour, when they think themſelves 
too, much Men to be governed by 0- 
thers, and yet have not Prudence and 
Experience enough to govern them- 
ſelves, what is it, but to expoſe them 
to all the greateſt Dangers of their 
whole Life, when they have the leaſt 
Fence and Guard againſt them? Till 
that boyling boiſterous part of Life 
comes in, it may be hoped, the Tutor 
may have ſome Authority. oy 

the 


. Condu 
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tation or Examples of others can take 
him from his Tutor's conduQ, till Fif- 
teen or Sixteen : But then, when he 
begins to conſort himſelf with Men, 
and think himſelf one ; when he comes 
to reliſh, and pride himſelf in manly 
Vices, and thinks it a ſhame to be 
any n_ under the Controul and 

of another, what can be hoped 
from even the moſt careful and diſ- 
creet Governour, when neither he has 
Power to compel, nor his Pupil a dil- 


.poſition to be perſwaded ; but on the 


contrary, has the advice of warm 
Blood, and prevailing Faſhion , to 
hearken to the Temptations of his 
Companions, juſt as wiſe as himſelf, 
rather than to the perſwaſions of his 
Tutor, who is now looked on as the 
Enemy to his Freedom ? And when 
is a Man ſolike to miſcarry, as when 
at the ſame time he is both raw and 
unruly? This is the Seaſon of all his 
Life, that moſt requires the Eye and 
Authority of his Parents, and Friends 
to govern it. The flexibleneſs of the 
former part of a Man's Age, not yet 
grown up to be head-ſtrong, makes 

it 
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it more governable and ſafe; and in 
the after part, Reaſon and Fore-ſight 
begin a little to take place, and mind 
a Man of his Safety and Improve- 
ment. 'The time therefore I ſhould 
think the fitteſt for a young Geantle- 
man to be ſent abroad, would be, ei- 
ther when he s younger, under a Tu- 
tor, whom he might be the better for : 
Or when he was ſome Years older, 
without a Governour, when he was 
of Ape to govern himſelf, and make 
Obſervations of what he found in 0- 
ther Countries [worthy his Notice, 
and that might be of ule to him after 
his return: And when too, being 
throughly acquainted with the Laws 
and Faſhions, the natural and moral 
Advantages and DefeCts of his own 
Country, he has ſomething to ex- 
change, with thoſe abroad, from whoſe 
Converſation he hoped to reap any 
Knowledge. 

$. 200. The ordering of Trevel 0+ 
therwiſe is that, I imagine, which 
makes ſo many young Gentlemen come 
back fo little improved by it. And 
if they do bring home with them any 


Knowledge of the Places and People, 
they 
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| they haye {een, HO aften an admira; 714 
; tion}. of the worſt and vaineſt Faſhi 
| Ons they met with abroad, retaining a 
reliſh and memory; of, thoſe Things 

\ whereig, their Liberty: took its firſt 
ſwing,.. rather- thag' of . what ſhoulg 
make them better and wiſer after their 
return;; And indeed, how can it be a- 
therwile;; going abroad ar the Age 
they...dg, | yader a Goyernour, who s 

to pravide their Neceſlaries, and make 

their. Qbſervations - for them ? "Thus 
under; the Shelter and, Pretence. of. a 
Goverpgur,. thinking themſelves. cx- 
rack mon ſtanding vupan their own 
ar yy for ' their 
own par; = Bet very ſeldom trquble 
themſelves with Enquixies, or making 
uſeful. Obſervations, gf... their ow 
[Their Thoughts rva, he Play 56a 
Pleafurg; wherein, - they take it as a 
| leſſening, to, be cantroul'd ; but (el- 
| dom trouble themſelyes to examine. 
' Deligns, obſerve the Addreſs, and con- 
| ſider the. Arts, Tempers..and Inclina- 

tions of Men, they , meet with ; that 

ſo they. may know how to Comport 
themſelves. towards them. Here 
"that Travels with them, is toskreen 
| S them ; 
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efjerti; get thett! out wheh they have 
ttt! themtives' to che Brits, ard in 
aff thelt Miſcarriages be arflarthie for 
by I cotifeſs,the Kttowledgeof Men 
teit a Skill, that it is not” to be 
cd,chat a yoting Min ſhould pre 


=_ be ki 0 
We xt pup if ye if ge 


; not ſoinewhat'o 
bins cautious arid wire, atid drm 
Hitn to look | the out-hjde, and, 
under the Li _ wa of of a civil 
artd obligi — p bitnſelf 
Free and | Rib bis 6 Mhr th with 
Strangers, ahd 'all ſorts '6f ' People, 
without hrs: $5 their good Opinion. 
AT wit is Tent bur to ell) at the Ape, 
with the 'Thbughts of a Man de- 
ning to_improve himſelf, may get 
'the Converſation and' Acquain- 
afite bf Perſons of Condition where he 
» which though a ting of moſt 
Soranage to CO ins eman that oerng 
.1 asx& am 
that go abroad vunder- tr Pee! whe what 
bje is there of an hundred, that ever 
viſits any Perſtn of Quality ? ? much 
tels makes an Acquaintatice with fuch, 


from” whoſe Converſation he may 


learn, 
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learn, what is good Breeding ia hat 7,,,4; 
Covantry; and. what is worth obſerva- 
tion an « : Though from fuch Perſons 
' ts, ane may lara more ia one Day, 
than an a Years rambling from one 
fave t0'\another. Nor iadeed 1s it tO | 
be wandred ; for Men of Worth and ' 
Pants, will aor eably adraicthe Fami- 
harxy of Roys, whoyert need the'care 
of a Tutor; chough a young Geiitle- 
man.and a Stxanger, appearing like .a 
Man, ant ſhewing-a defire £6 inform 
kmntolf./ in «he Cuſtoms, Manners; 
Laws, and/Goverameat of 4he Coun- 
try: he 5. in, will dad -welcome- afhi- 
fance.andemertaiament, amongſt the 
beſt and. moſt knowing Perſons -every- 
where, who will be-ready to-receive; 
eacourage, and countenarice al nge- 

$. act. This, how true {aever it be, 
will not;I tear alter che:Cuſtom, which 
has caft che time of 'Fravel upon the 
worſt-part .of a Man's Life ; but for 
Reaſons not taken from their Improve- 
meat. ' The young Lad muſt adtbe 
vemured.abroad at Eight or Ten,'/for 
fearnwhat may -happen to- the: render 
Child, 9 00g $20 _ 
LEST 4 v4 19 
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t&{5 riſque than at Sixteen 'or Eigh- 
teen. . Nor muſt the ftay ar home 
till;that dangeraus heady Age be over, 
becauſe he muſt be back again by One 
and twenty to marry and propagate: 
The Father cannot ſtay any longer for 
the Portion, nor the Mother fora new 
Sett of Babies to-play with; .and ſom 

young Maſter, whatever comes 'on't 
muſt have a Wife look'd out: for -him, 
by. that time he 1s, of Age; though ir 
would be no prejudice to his Strength, 
his Parts, nor his Ifſue, if it were. re- 
ſpited for fome time, and he had leave 
toget,-1n Years;and Knowledge; the 
ſtart a little- of his Children; whoare 
often} found to tread too near 'upon 
the; heels of their: Fathers, 'to the no 
great Satisfaction either of Son or. -Fa- 
ther. But the-young Gentleman being 
got within 'view -of Matrimeny, 'tis 
wme to leave him-to his Miſtreſs: |: 

+6. 202, Though T am now.come.to 
a. Concluſion of -what obvious .Re- 
marks; have ſuggeſted to: me concer- 
ning Educatioh,.. 1 would not” have: 
thought rhat Liook an it as a juſt Trea- 
tſ>08: this Subjeft;:\ Therearcza thou- 
{andiorther thingzthat:.may need :con» 
No © & ſideration, 
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ſideration, efperially if one ſhould take Tres. 
in'the' various: Tempersy different 'Tn- 
clinations;aud particular Defaults; rhat 
are to-be-found in Children, and: pre- 
{cribe proper Remedies': The variety 
is ſo great, » that it would require-'a 
Volume ; nor would that reach it. 
Each Man's. Mind has: ſome peculia- 
rity,' as well. as bis. Face, that diftin- 
guiſhes him from all others ; and there 
are poſſibly ſcarce two Children, who 
can be conduCted by exaltly the ſame 
method. Beſides, that I think a Prince, 
a Nobleman, and an ordinary Gentle- 
man's Son, ſhould have different ways 
of Breeding, But-having had here 
only ſome general Views, 1n reference 
to the main End and Aims in Educati- 
on, and thoſe deſigned for a Gentle- 
man's San, who being then very little, 
I conſidered only as white Paper, or 
Wax, to be moulded and faſhioned as 
one pleaſes ; I have touch'd little more 
than thoſe Heads, which I judged ne- 
ceſſary for the Breeding of a young 
Gentleman of his Condition in gene- 
ral; and have now publiſhed theſe my 
occaſional Thoughts with this Hope, 
That though this be far from being 
a 
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{uch, as that every owe may frad what 
will juſt &t his Child ind it 
give [ome {mall light to eboſe, — 


Concern for itheir dear Latle Qnes; 
that 


makes thera. {6 arregulanly bold, 

they dare venture to confult thear own 

nag by the Education of them Chal- 
rea, Tather than wholly to 

Old Cuſtom. Ne 
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